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ff By GILBERT PARKER. 


He stands in the porch of the world— 
(Why should the door be shut ?) 

The gray wolf waits at his heel, 
(Why ts the window barred ?) 

Wild is the trail from the Kimash Hills, 

The blight has fallen on bush and tree, 

The choking earth has swallowed the streams, 

Hungry and cold is the Red Patrol : 
(Why should the door be shut ?) 

The Scarlet Hunter has come to bide— 
(Why is the window barred ?) 


IERRE stopped to listen. The voice 
singing was clear and soft, yet 
strong—a mezzo-soprano without any 
culture save that of practice and native 
taste. It had a singular charm—a 
sweet fantastic sincerity. He stood still 
and fastened his eyes on the house, a few 
rods away. It stood on a knoll perching 
above Fort Ste. Anne. Years had passed 
since Pierre had visited the Fort, and he 
was now on his way to it again, after 
many wanderings. The house had stood 
here in the old days, and he remembered it 
very well, for against it John Marcey, the 
Company’s man, was shot by Stroke 
Laforce, of the Mounted Police, the Riders 
ef the Plains. Looking now, he saw that 
the shutter, which had been pulled off to 
bear the body away, was hahging there 
just as he had placed it, with seven of its 
slats broken and a dark stain in one 
corner. Something more of John Marcey 
than memory attached to that shutter. 
His eyes dwelt on it long—he recalled the 
scene: a night with stars and no moon, 
a huge bonfire to light the Indians at 
their dance, and Marcey, Laforce, and 
many others there, among whom was 
Lucille, the little daughter of Gyng the 
Factor. Marcey and Laforce were only 
boys then, neither yet twenty-three, 
and they were friendly rivals with the 
sweet little coquette, who gave her favours 
133. October, 1894. 


with a singular impartiality and justice. 
Once Marcey had given her a gold spoon. 
Laforce responded with a tiny fretted silver 
basket. Laforce was delighted to see her 
carrying her basket—till she opened it and 
showed the spoon inside. There were 
many mock quarrels, in one of which 
Marcey sent her a letter by the Company’s 
courier, covered with great seals, saying, 
‘*] return you the hairpin, the egg-shell, 
and the white wolf's tooth. Go to your 
Laforce, or whatever his ridiculous name 
may be.” 

In this way the pretty game ran on, 
the little golden-haired, golden - faced, 
golden-voiced child dancing so gaily in 
their hearts, but nestling in them too, 
after her wilful fashion, until the serious 
thing came—the tragedy. 

On the mad night when all ended, she 
was in the gayest, the most elf-like spirits. 
All went well until Marcey dug a hole in 
the ground, put a stone init, and, burying 
it, said it was Laforce’s heart. Then 
Laforce pretended to ventriloquise, and 
mocked Marcey’s slight stutter. That 
was the beginning of the trouble, and 
Lucille, like any lady of the world, 
troubled at Laforce’s unkindness, tried to 
smooth things over—tried very gravely. 
But the playful rivalry of many months 
changed its composition suddenly as 
through some delicate yet powerful 
chemical action, and the savage in both 
men broke out suddenly. Where motives 
and emotions are few they are the more 
vital, their action is the more violent. No 
one knew quite what the two young men 
said to each other, but presently, while 
the Indian dance was on, they drew to 
the side of the house, and had their 
duel out in the half-shadows, no one know- 
ing, till the shots rang on the night, and 
John Marcey, without a cry sprang into 
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By GILBERT PARKER. 


He stands in the porch of the world— 
(Why should the door be shut ?) 

The gray wolf waits at his heel, 
(Why is the window barred ?) 

Wild is the trail from the Kimash Hills, 

The blight has fallen on bush and tree, 

The choking earth has swallowed the streams, 

Hungry and cold is the Red Patrol : 
(Why should the door be shut ?) 

The Scarlet Hunter has come to bide— 
(Why is the window barred ?) 


IERRE stopped to listen. The voice 
singing was clear and soft, yet 
strong—a mezzo-soprano without any 
culture save that of practice and native 
taste. It had a singular charm—a 
sweet fantastic sincerity. He stood still 
and fastened his eyes on the house, a few 
rods away. It stood on a knoll perching 
above Fort Ste. Anne. Years had passed 
Since Pierre had visited the Fort, and he 
was now on his way to it again, after 
many wanderings. The house had stood 
here in the old days, and he remembered it 
very well, for against it John Marcey, the 
Company’s man, was shot by Stroke 
Laforce, of the Mounted Police, the Riders 
of the Plains. Looking now, he saw that 
the shutter, which had been pulled off to 
bear the body away, was hanging there 
just as he had placed it, with seven of its 
slats broken and a dark stain in one 
corner. Something more of John Marcey 
than memory attached to that shutter. 
His eyes dwelt on it long—he recalled the 
Scene : a night with stars and no moon, 
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boys then, neither yet twenty-three, 
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with a singular impartiality and justice. 
Once Marcey had given her a gold spoon. 
Laforce responded with a tiny fretted silver 
basket. Laforce was delighted to see her 
carrying her basket—till she opened it and 
showed the spoon inside. There were 
many mock quarrels, in one of which 
Marcey sent her a letter by the Company’s 
courier, covered with great scals, saying, 
‘*T return you the hairpin, the egg-shell, 
and the white wolf's tooth. Go to your 
Laforce, or whatever his ridiculous name 
may be.” 

In this way the pretty game ran on, 
the little golden-haired, golden - faced, 
golden-voiced child dancing so gaily in 
their hear Spe but nestling in them too, 
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But the playful rivalry of many months 
changed its composition suddenly as 
through some delicate yet powerful 
chemical action, and the savage in both 
men broke out suddenly. Where motives 
and emotions are few they are the more 
vital, their action is the more violent. No 
one knew quite what the two young men 
said to each other, but presently, while 
the Indian dance was on, they drew to 
the side of the house, and had their 
duel out in the half-shadows, no one know- 
ing, till the shots rang on the night, and 
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the air and fell face upwards, shot through 
the heart. 

They tried to take the child away, but 
she would no: go; and when they carried 
Marcey on the shutter she followed close 
by, resisting her father’s wishes and 
commands. And just before they made a 
prisoner of Laforce, she said to him very 
quietly—so like a woman she was—‘‘ I 
will give you back the basket, and the 
riding-whip, and the other things, and I 
will never forgive you—never—no,never! ” 

Stroke Laforce had given himself up, 
had himself ridden to Winnipeg, a thou- 
sand miles, and told his story. Then 
the sergeant’s stripes had been stripped 
from his arm, he had been tried, and on 
his own statement had got twelve years’ 
imprisonment. Ten years had passed 
since then—since Marcey was put away 
in his grave, since Pierre left Fort Ste. 
Anne, and he had not seen it or Lucille 
in all that time. But he knew that Gyng 


was dead, and that his widow and her 
child had gone south or east somewhere ; 
of Laforce after his sentence he had never 
heard. 

He stood looking at the house from the 
shade of the solitary pine-tree near it, 


recalling every incident of that fatal night. 
He had the gift of looking at a thing in 
its true proportions, perhaps because he 
had little emotion and a strong brain, or 
perhaps because early in life his emotions 
were rationalised. Presently he heard 
the voice again :— 


He waits at the threshold stone— 
(Why should the key-hole rust ?) 
The eagle broods at his side, 
(Why should the blind be drawn ?) 
Long has he watched, and far has he called— 
The lonely sentinel of the North— 
“Who goes there?” to the wandering soul : 
Heavy of heart is the Red Patrol— 
(Why should the key-hole rust ?) 
The Scarlet Hunter is sick for home, 
(Why should the blind be drawn ?) 


Now he recognised the voice. Its 
golden ¢imbre brought back a young girl’s 
golden face and golden hair. It was 
summer, and the window with the broken 
shutter was open. He was about to go 
to it, when a door of the house opened, 
and a girl appeared. She was tall, with 
rich yellow hair falling loosely about her 
head, she had a strong, finely cut chin and 
a broad brow, under which a pair of deep 
blue eyes shone—violet blue, rare and 
fine. She stood looking down at the Fort 
for a few moments, unaware of Pierre’s 


presence. But presently she saw him 
leaning against the tree, and she started 
as from a spirit. 

** Monsieur ! ” she said—“‘ Pierre!” and 
stepped forward again from the doorway. 

He came to her, and “‘ Ah, p’“## Lucille,” 
he said, ‘‘ you remember me, eh ?—and yet 
so many years ago!” 

‘*But you remember me,” she an- 
swered, ‘‘and I have changed so much!” 

‘*It is the man who should remember, 
the woman may forget if she will.” 

Pierre did not mean to pay a compli- 
ment ; he was merely thinking. 

She made a little gesture of deprecation. 
‘*T was a child,” she said. 

Pierre lifted a shoulder slightly. 
‘“What matter? It is sex that I 
mean. What difference to me—five, or 
forty, or ninety? It is all sex. It is only 
lovers, the hunters of fireflies, that think 
of age—mais oui /” 

She had a way of looking at you before 
she spoke,as though she were trying to find 
what she actually thought. She was one 
after Pierre’s own heart, and he knew it; 
but just here he wondered where all that 
ancient coquetry was gone, for there were 
no traces of it left; she was steady of 
eye, reposeful, rich in form and face, and 
yet not occupied with herself. He had 
only seen her for a minute or so, yet 
he was sure that what she was just now 
she was always, or nearly so, for the habits 
of a life leave their mark, and show 
through every phase of emotion and 
incident whether it be light or grave. 

‘*] think I understand you,” she said. 
‘*T think I always did a little, from the 
time you stayed with Grah the idiot at 
Fort o’ God, and fought the Indians when 
the others left. Only—men said bad 
things of you, and my father did not like 
you, and you spoke so little to me 
ever. Yet I mind how you used to sit 
and watch me, and I also mind when you 
rode the man down who stole my pony, 
and brought them both back.” 

Pierre smiled—he was pleased at this. 
‘* Ah, my young friend,” he said, ‘‘I do 
not forget that either, for though he had 
shaved my ear with a bullet, you would 
not have him handed over to the Riders 
of the Plains—such a tender heart !” 

Her eyes suddenly grew wide. She 
was childlike in her amazement, indeed, 
childlike in all ways, for she was very 
sincere. It. was her great advantage to 
live where nothing was required of her but 
truth, she had not suffered that sickness, 
social artifice. 
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she said, ‘‘that he 
You did not 


**T never knew,” 
had shot at you—never! 
tell that.” 

‘‘There is a time for everything—the 
time for that was not till now.” 

‘* What could I have done then?” 

**You might have left itto me. I am 
not so pious that I can’t be merciful to 
the sinner. But this man—this Brickney— 
was a vile scoundrel always, and! wanted 
him locked up. I would have shot him 
myself, but I was tired of doing the 
duty of the law. Yes, yes,” he added, 
as he saw her smile a little. ‘It is so. 
I have love for justice, even I, Pretty 
Pierre. Why not justice on myself? 
Ha! The law does not its duty. And 
maybe some day I shall have to do its 
work on myself. Some are coaxed out of 
life, some are kicked out, and some open 
the doors quietly for themselves, and go 
a-hunting Outside.” 

‘*They used to talk as if one ought 
to fear you,” she said, ‘* but’’—she 
looked him straight in the eyes—‘‘ but 
maybe that’s because you've never hid 
any badness.” 

‘It is no matter, anyhow,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘I live in the open, I walk in 
the open road, and I stand by what I do 
to the open law and the gospel. It is my 
whim—every man to his own saddle!” 

‘It is ten years,” she said abruptly. 

‘*Ten years less five days,” he an- 
swered as sententiously. 

‘*Come inside,” she said quietly, and 
turned to the door. 

Without a word he turned also, but 
instead of going direct to the door came 
and touched the broken shutter and the 
dark stain on one corner with a deli- 
cate forefinger. Out of the corner of 
his eye he could see her on the doorstep, 
looking intently. 

He spoke as if to himself: ‘‘ It has not 
been touched since then—no. It was 
hardly big enough for him, so his legs 
hung over. Ah, yes, ten years—Abroad, 
John Marcey!” Then, as if still musing, 
he turned to the girl: ‘‘ He had no father 
or mother—no one, of course; so that it 
wasn’t so bad after all. If you've lived 
with the tongue in the last hole of the 
buckle as you’ve gone, what matter when 
you go! C'est éga/—it is all the same!” 

Her face had become pale as he spoke, 
but no muscle stirred; only her eyes 
filled with a deeper colour, and her hand 
closed tightly on the door-jamb. ‘‘ Come 
in, Pierre,” she said, and entered. He 
followed her. ‘‘ My mother is at the 


Fort,” she added, ‘‘ but she will be back 
soon.” 

She placed two chairs not far from the 
open door. They sat, and Pierre slowly 
rolled a cigarette and lighted it. 

‘** How long have you lived here ?” he 
asked presently. 

**Itis seven years since we came first,” 
she replied. ‘‘ After that night they said 


the place was haunted, and no one would 
live in it, but when my father died 


AMONG WHOM WAS LUCILLE, 


my mother and I came for three years. 
Then we went east, and again came 
back, and here we have been.” 

‘* The shutter ?” Pierre asked. 

They needed few explanations—their 
minds were moving with the same 
thought. 

**T would not have it changed, and of 
course no one cared to touch it. So it 
has hung there.” 

B 2 
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‘*As I placed it ten years ago,” he 
said. 

They both became silent fora time, and 
at last he said: ‘‘ Marcey had no one— 
Sergeant Laforce a mother.” 

**It killed his mother,” she whispered, 
looking into the white sunlight. She was 
noting how it was flashed from the bark 
of the birch-trees near the Fort. 

‘*His mother died,” she added again, 
quietly. ‘‘It killed her—the gaol for 
him!” 

‘** An eye for an eye,” he responded. 

**Do you think that evens John Mar- 
cey’s death?” she sighed. 

‘*As far as Marcey’s concerned,” he 
answered. ‘‘ Laforce has his own reckon- 
ing besides.” 

‘*It was not a murder,” she urged. 

‘It was a fair fight,” he replied firmly, 
‘and Laforce shot straight.” He was 
trying to think why she lived here, why the 
broken shutter still hung there, why the 
matter had settled so deeply on her. He 
remembered the song she was singing, 
the legend of the Scarlet Hunter, the 
fabled Saviour of the North. 


Heavy of heart is the Red Patrol— 
(Why should the key-hole rust ?) 
The Scarlet Hunter is sick for home, 

(Why should the blind be drawn ?) 


He repeated the words, lingering on 


them. He loved to come at the truth 
of things by allusive, far-off reflections, 
rather than by the sharp questioning of 
the witness-box. He had imagination, 
refinement in such things. A light dawned 
on him as he spoke the words—all became 
clear. She sang of the Scarlet Hunter, 
but she meant some one else! That 
was it :— 


Hungry and cold is the Red Patrol— 
(Why should the door be shut ?) 

The Scarlet Hunter has come to bide, 
(Why ts the window barred ?) 


But why did she live here? To get used 
to a thought, to have it so near her, that 
if the man—if Laforce himself came, she 
would have herself schooled to endure the 
shadow and the misery of it all? Ah, that 
was it! The little girl, who had seen her 
big lover killed, who had said she would 
never forgive the other, who had sent 
him back the fretted-silver basket, the 
riding-whip, and other things, had kept 
the criminal in her mind all these years ; 
had, out of her childish coquetry, grown 
into—what? As a child she had been 


wise for her years—almost too wise. 
What had happened? She had probably 
felt sorrow for Laforce at first, and after- 
wards had shown active sympathy, and at 
last—no, he felt that she had not quite 
forgiven him, that, whatever was, she had 
not hidden the criminalinher heart. But 
why did she sing that song? _Her heart 
was pleading for him—for the criminal. 
Had she and her mother gone to Winni- 
peg to be near Laforce, to comfort him ? 
Was Laforce free now, and was she un- 
willing? It was so strange that she 
should thus have carried on her childhood 
into her womanhood. But he guessed 
her—she had imagination. 

‘*His mother died in my arms in Win- 
nipeg,” she said abruptly at last. ‘*1’m 
glad I was some comfort to her. You 
see, it all came through me—I was so 
young and spoiled and silly—John Mar- 
cey’s death, her death, and his long years 
in prison. Even then I knew better than 
to set the one against the other. Must a 
child not be responsible? I was—I am!” 

** And so you punish yourself?” 

‘“‘It was terrible for me—even as a 
child. I said that I could never forgive, 
but when his mother died, blessing me, I 
did. Then there came something else!” 

‘You saw him, chére amie?” 

‘*T saw him—so changed, so quiet, so 
much older—all gray at the temples. At 
first I lived here that I might get used to 
the thought of the thing—to learn to bear 
it ; and afterwards that I might learn——”’ 
she paused, looking in half-doubt at 
Pierre. 

‘“Tt is safe; I am silent,” he said. 

‘* That I might learn to bear—him,” she 
continued. 

‘** Is he still ” Pierre paused. 

She spoke up quickly. ‘‘Oh no, he 
has been free two years.” 

‘* Where is he now?” 

**T don’t know.” She waited for a 
minute, then said again, ‘‘I don’t know. 
When he was free, he came to me, but | 
—I could not. He thought, too, that 
because he had been in gaol, that | 
wouldn’t—be his wife. He didn’t think 
enough of himself, he didn’t urge any- 
thing. And I wasn’t ready—no—no—no— 
how could I be! I didn’t care so much 
about the gaol, but he had killed John 
Marcey. The gaol—what was that to 
me! There was no real shame in it 
unless he had done a mean thing. He 
had been wicked—not mean. Killing is 
awful, but not shameful. Think—the 
difference—if he had been a thief!” 
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Pierre nodded. ‘‘ Then 
should have killed him!” 
** Well, after?” 

“* After—after—ah, he went away for a 
year. Then he came back; but no, I was 
always thinking of that night I walked 
behind John Marcey’s body to the Fort. 
So he went away again, and we came 
here, and here we have lived.” 

** He has not come here?” 

**No; once from the far north he sent 

me a letter by an Indian, saying that he 
was going with a half-breed to search for a 
hunting party, an English gentleman and 
two men who were lost. The name of one 
of the men was Brickney.” 
Pierre stopped short in a long whiffing 
of smoke. ‘‘Holy!” he said, ‘that 
thief Brickney again! He would steal the 
broad road to hell if he could carry it. 
He once stole the quarters from a dead 
man’s eyes. Mon Dieu / to save Brickney’s 
life, the courage to do that !—like sticking 
your face in the mire and eating—but, 
pshaw !—go, p’tite Lucille.” 

‘“‘There is no more. I never heard 
again.” 

‘** How long was that ago?” 

‘* Nine months or more.” 

‘‘Nothing has been heard of any of 
them?” 

‘* Nothing at all. The Englishman be- 
longed to the Hudson’s Bay Company, but 
they have heard nothing down here at 
Fort Ste. Anne.” 

‘* If he saves the Company’s man, that 
will make up the man he lost for them, eh 
—you think that,eh?” Pierre’s eyes had 
a curious ironical light. 

‘**I do not care for the Company,” she 
said. ‘‘ John Marcey’s life was his own.” 

**Good!” he added quickly, and his 
eyes admired her. ‘That is the 
thing. Then, do not forget that Marcey 
took his life in his hands himself, 
that he would have killed Laforce if 
Laforce hadn’t killed him.” 

**I know, I know,” she said, ‘‘ but I 
should have felt the same if John Marcey 
had killed Stroke Laforce.” 

‘It is a pity to throw your life away,” 
he ventured. He said this for a purpose. 
He did not think she was throwing it away. 

She was watching a little knot of horse- 
men coming over a swell of the prairie 
far off. She withdrew her eyes and fixed 
them on Pierre. ‘*Do you throw your 
life away if you do what is the only thing 
you are told to do?” 

She placed her hand on her heart—that 
had been her one guide. 


some one 
he. said. 


Pierre got to his feet, came over, and 
touched her on the shoulder. 

**You have the great secret,” he said 
quietly. ‘‘ The thing may be all wrong to 
others, but if it’s right to yourself—that’s 
it—mais oui / If he comes,” he added—“* if 
he comes back, think of him as well as 
Marcey. Marcey is sleeping —— what does 
it matter? If he is awake, he has better 
times, for he was a man to make another 
world sociable. Think of Laforce, for he 
has his life to live, and he is a man to 
make this world sociable. 


The Scarlet Hunter is sick for home— 
(Why should the door be shut ?)” 


Her eyes had been following the group 
of horsemen on the plains. She again 
fixed them on Pierre, and stood up. 

‘‘It is a beautiful legend—that,” she 
said. 

** But ?—but ?—” he asked. 

She would not answerhim. ‘‘ You will 
come again,” she said; ‘‘ you will—help 
me.” 

**Surely, fu#te Lucille, surely, I will 
come! But to help—ah, that would 
sound funny to the Missionary at the 
Fort and to others.” 

‘* You understand life,” she said, ‘‘ and 
I can speak to you.” 

‘* It’s more to you to understand you 
than to be good, eh?” 

‘*] guess it’s more to any woman,” she 
answered, 

They both passed out of the house. She 
turned towards the broken shutter. Then 
their eyes met. A sad little smile hovered 
at her lips. 

‘* What is the use ?”’ she said, and her 
eyes fastened on the horsemen. ° 

He knew now that she would never 
shudder again at the sight of it, or at the 
remembrance of Marcey’s death. 

‘* But he wi// come,” was the reply to 
her, and her smile almost settled and 
stayed. 

They parted, and as he went down 
the hill he saw far over, coming up, a 
woman in black, who walked as if she 
carried a great weight. ‘‘Every shot 
that kills ricochets,” he said to himself: 

‘*His mother dead—her mother so!” 

He passed into the Fort, renewing ac- 
quaintances in the Company’s store, and 
twenty minutes after he was one to greet 
the horsemen that Lucille had seen coming 
over the hills. They were five, and one 
had to be helped from his horse. It was 
Stroke Laforce, who had been found near 
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dead at the Metal 
River by a party of 
men exploring in the 
north. 

He had rescued 

the Englishman and 
his party, but within 
a day of the finding 
the Englishman died, 
leaving him his 
watch, a ring, and 
a cheque on the 
H. B. C. at Winni- 
peg. He and the 
two survivors, one 
of whom was Brick- 
ney, started south. 
One night Brickney 
robbed him and 
made to get away, 
and on his seizing 
the thief he was 
wounded. Then the 
other man came to 
his help and shot 
Brickney : after that 
weeks of wander- 
ing, and at last 
rescue and Fort Ste. 
Anne. 

A half-hour after 
this Pierre left 
Laforce on the crest 
of the hill above 
the Fort, and did 
not turn to go 
down till he had 
seen the other pass 
within the house 
with the broken 
shutter. And later 
he saw alittle bonfire 
on the hill. The next 
evening he came to 
the house again 
himself. Lucille rose 
to meet him. 

“Why should the INSTEAD OF GOING DIRECT TO THE DOOR, CAME AND TOUCHED THE 
door be shut?’” he : BROKEN SHUTTER. 
said, smiling. 

‘The door is open,” she answered house, he turned towards:the window. 
quickly and with a quiet joy. The broken shutter was gone. 

He turned to the motion of her hand, He knew now the meaning of the bon- 
and saw Laforce asleep on a’ couch. fire the night before. 

Soon afterwards, as he passed from the 
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CARDIFF CASTLE, THE RESIDENCE OF THE MARQUIS OF BUTE. 


THE 


MAN AND THE TOWN. 


THE MARQUIS OF BUTE AND CARDIFF. 


46 ANSOM, sir, hansom?” The cry 
which greets one on emerging 
from the railway station at Cardiff is a 
small but significant illustration of the 
size and importance which the town has 
so rapidly acquired. Taking one of the 
long line of cabs one quickly discovers 
that Cardiff has all the institutions of an 
old-established city, six-story buildings 
and asphalted streets, crowded tram- 
cars and innumerable omnibuses. At the 
beginning of the century Cardiff was a 
village with a population of a thousand. 
Fifty years ago it was but a town of 
10,000 inhabitants, whilst to-day Cardiff 
contains over 130,000 souls } and driving 
through its miles of thriving streets one 
can understand well how the ‘‘ gondola of 
London” is not regarded as a luxury in 
what is now truly the capital of Wales. 

In the United States such rapid growth 
of a community would not excite com- 
ment; in the ‘‘old country” it has 
Scarcely a parallel. The circumstances of 
its rise, involved as they are in the 
fortunes of the Crichton-Stuart family, 
may certainly be said to be unique. It 
is often supposed, indeed, that Cardiff 


owes its position as the third port in the 
kingdom to the wealth, enterprise, and 
foresight of one man, the present Mar- 
quis of -Bute. In point of fact his 
lordship has carried still further the 
policy initiated by his father, and con- 
tinued by his father’s trustees during the 
period of his minority. Moreover, Lord 
Bute is too good a political economist not 
to know that his enterprise and his 
wealth would have counted for little 
without the singular advantages of 
Cardiff's situation. Having said this 
much, however, Lord Bute must assuredly 
be given a distinguished place among the 
few men who have been able to exercise 
great influence over the destinies of our 
modern provincial towns. 

The Crichton-Stuart’s ‘lordship ”—to 
use the ancient phrase—over Cardiff dates 
from the time of the third Earl of Bute, 
George the Third’s first Premier. His 
eldest son married the daughter of Vis- 
count Windsor, and in due course came 
into possession of his wife’s Glamorgan- 
shire estates, as well as of the Bute 
peerage. At that time, and until the end 
of the last century, the mineral produce 
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of the surrounding country was sent to 
Cardiff for shipment, by means of 
waggons which carried two tons of iron 
apiece, and mules on whose backs were 
fastened bags of about a hundredweight of 
coal. With such methods of transport it is 


one object always being the great diffi- 
culty of shipping any much larger quantity 
of coal and iron at Cardiff, owing to the 
lack of dock accommodation. And so all 
the promising schemes were nipped in the 
bud. 





CARDIFF CASTLE, FROM THE STREET. 


obvious that owners of land could do 
little to improve the value of its minerals. 
Accordingly, when the Glamorganshire 
canal was constructed in 1790-98, by a 
company of ‘‘adventurers,” it was felt 
that a great thing had been accomplished ; 
and the result of the new enterprise was 
indeed strikingly shown in the doubling 
of the population of Cardiff in seven or 
eight years. When the second Marquis 
of Bute came into his estates in 1814, 
however, he was by no means satisfied 
with the revenues derived from the 
Glamorganshire property. With its 
great mineral wealth, he considered that 
the rents were very inadequate. At that 
time, for instance, the now valuable 
Dowlais property was let on a ninety-nine 
years’ lease for £26 per annum, whilst 
the income from Hirwain was only £23 
per annum. His lordship called in a well- 
known surveyor, and discussed with him 
the possibilities of developing the mineral 
wealth of the estate. Capitalists looked 
askance at his projects, however, their 





It was at this point that the idea 
occurred to the late Marquis in carrying 
out which he spent the rest of his life, and 
the complete realisation of which was 
bequeathed to his son. ‘‘I have a large 
fortune,” he reflected, ‘‘ and the greatest 
possible stake in the development of the 
coal and iron trade. Why should IJ not 
invest my fortune in the future of 
Cardiff?” Lord Bute took counsel with 
Sir William Cubitt, Mr. Telford, and 
other engineers, and in 1830 successfully 
promoted a Bill giving him Parliamentary 
powers for the construction of docks at 
Cardiff. At the outset a considerable 
difficulty presented itself as regards the 
supply of water, that of the Bristol 
Channel being peculiarly unsuitable for a 
dock owing to the quantity of mud the 
tide held in suspension, and the heavy 
deposit that would occur when the water 
was atrest. The difficulty was overcome 
by the making of a cutting from the 
river Taff. This piece of work materially 
increased the cost of the undertaking, 
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which amounted to 4,350,000. Of this sum, 
however, £130,000 was represented by 
the limestone and timber obtained from 
his lordship’s own estates. 

The confidence with which the late 
Lord Bute went into his undertaking was 
not generally shared by the people of 
Cardiff. A large church in the crowded 
neighbourhood of the docks was pointed 
out to me which was built by his lordship 
some time in the forties. For several 
years this church was a standing joke to 
the local wits, who wanted to know where 
Lord Bute expected the congregation to 
come from. And for the first year or so 
after the opening of the Bute Dock in 
1839 his lordship’s optimism was severely 
tried. The trade of the port had practi- 
cally no increase to show in return for 
his enormous outlay. But then a railway 
was made from Merthyr Tydvil to Car- 
diff, and with the opening of the Taff Vale 
Railway towards the end of 1842, Lord 
Bute’s enterprise began to abundantly 


sider the question of constructing another 
dock. Sir John Rennie was instructed to 
prepare the plans of what is now called 
the East Dock. This was constructed 
with all possible expedition, part of it 
being opened in 1855. 

The present Marquis of Bute was born 
only a year before his father’s death, and 
twenty years consequently elapsed before 
he was able to take any active part in the 
management of the great property he had 
inherited. Two years before he obtained 
his majority, however, the necessity for 
another extension of the Bute Docks be- 
came too urgent to be further delayed 
even for thattime. The trustees obtained 
another Act of Parliament, under which 
the Roath basin was at once begun, but 
was not finished till 1874. When supreme 
control passed into Lord Bute’s hands, the 
young man made a patient and exhaustive 
investigation into all the affairs of the 
docks and the shipping trade of Cardiff. 
He came to the conclusion that there was 





CARDIFF, 


justify himself. In 1848—the year of his 
lordship’s death—the exports of coal had 
risen to 650,000 tons, as compared with 
a little more than 4,000 tons in 1839. 
When coal exports had reached a 
million tons, six years later, the trustees 
of the estate found it necessary to con- 


room for great improvement in the 
apparatus of the docks, in the mechanical 
facilities for the loading and unloading 
ships. All his energies for several years 
were directed to this end, with a truly 
wonderful result. In 1875 the total im- 
ports and exports of the docks amounted 
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to somewhat more than 3,600,000 tons ; 
in 1884 they approached 8,500,000 tons, 
although no increase had been made in the 
size of the dock. By this time it became 
evident to Lord Bute that another exten- 
sion of the docks might be judiciously 
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made. Accordingly the Roath Dock, 
which, next to the East Dock, is the 
largest at Cardiff, was begun early in 
1833 and finished in the summer of 1887. 
By this achievement the present Marquis 
of Bute has won for himself a tribute of 
admiration resembling that given by the 
people of Cardiff to the memory of his 
father. 

Striking statistics of various kinds can 
be given to illustrate the rapid growth of 
the port, but they cannot convey the im- 
pression which is obtained by an hour or 
so’s walk through the docks. In watch- 
ing the many large ships loading and un- 
loading, in observing the wharves and 
warehouses, factories and workshops, by 
which one is surrounded, one realises the 
direct influence which the construction of 
such splendid docks has had on the 
prosperity of the town. In all, the water 
area of the Bute Docks is about seventy 
acres ; this is exclusive of the entrance 
channel, which is constructed through 
what has been traditionally known as the 
East Mud, and is 400 feet wide in its 








narrowest part and 600 feet at its broadest. 
A noteworthy feature of the docks is the 
length of quays ; the Roath Dock is en- 
tirely enclosed by walls of masonry, so 
that this alone has quay space nearly a 
mile and a half in length. The lock by 
which it is approached from Roath basin 
is the largest in the world, being eighty feet 
wide and 600 feet long. In this dock, 
too, is to be seen the latest and most 
approved appliance for the loading of 
ships with coal. It is known as the 
Hunter-Lewis crane, having been invented 
by Sir William T. Lewis, the general 
manager of the docks, and Mr. Hunter, 
the engineer. By its means the coal, to 
the weight of eight or ten tons as the 
case may be, is turned from the railway 
truck into a large iron receptacle, lifted 
over the hatchways, and lowered into the 
hold. Instead of being shot out there the 
coal slides into the ship by means of an 
ingenious mechanical contrivance. There 
is conseguently very little breakage, and 
much waste in the shape of coal-dust is 
prevented. The contrivance cost its in- 
ventors many years’ knowledge and ex- 
perience, but on this account alone, it 
is said, their pains have been amply re- 
paid. Ships can be loaded in this way 
with coal much more quickly than by 
means of the ‘‘tips” which are used 
generally in the docks of the country. 
The cranes are movable, and a vessel can 
consequently be loaded at three or more 
hatchways. Last year the ss. Samoa was 
loaded with over 9,000 tons of coals in 
twenty-eight working hours. It does not 
seem so very long since the coal had to 
be brought from the railway trucks to the 
ship in bags or baskets carried on men’s 
backs. 

In justice to Cardiff, the old saying 
anent ‘‘ taking coals to Newcastle” now 
needs revision, for the quantity of coal 
which is sent from Cardiff to the world 
now exceeds the total quantity shipped at 
the Tyne ports. The exports of coal last 
year from the town on the Taff amounted 
to nearly 11,500,000 tons, as compared 
with about 9,500,000 tons from the 
towns on the Tyne. As against this 
enormous total the other exports from 
Cardiff, of course, appear quite insigni- 
ficant. ‘In recent years great efforts, 
however, have been made to develop the 
import trade. Hence the large ware- 
houses for the purposes of storage which 
have been erected on land adjacent to the 
Bute Docks. These efforts have been 
most successful as regards timber. With 
its imports last year of over 450,000 tons 
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Cardiff ranks next to London and Liver- 
pool for its timber trade. Lord Bute and 
his advisers have assisted to develop this 
trade by providing at the docks ‘‘ timber 
floats” to the extent of twenty-four 
acres. 

The great decline which recent years 
have witnessed in the production of 
English metal ore has proved a double 
benefit to Cardiff. It has given it an im- 
port trade which now reaches nearly 
700,000 tons in the year ; it has, moreover, 
been the means of bringing to the town 
important industries which otherwise it 
would not have possessed. It is obviously 
a matter of importance that iron-works, 
&c., should be near the supply of the raw 
material; the ore now being chiefly of 
foreign origin, many such works have been 
removed to the port of arrival. Thus the 
removal to Cardiff has just been effected 
of the famous Dowlais Iron-works from 
the place of that name near Swansea. 
To this undertaking, of which Lord 


ing engineering and malting, soap-making 
and tin-enamelling, chemical manufactures 
and railway-carriage building ; but all have 
doubtless been attracted to the spot by 
the exceptional shipping facilities. As 
the sequel to the establishment of these 
industries, the land beyond the East Moors, 
mostly the property of Lord Tredegar, is 
now dotted with workmen’s houses where 
a few years ago were cornfields and 
market-gardens. Lord Bute is doubtless 
greatly enriching himself by the rapidly 
increasing value of the East Moors as a 
site for factories and workshops, but his 
neighbour is also obtaining a share in the 
result of enterprise in which he had no part. 

At midday the scene in the streets 
close to the Bute Docks is very animated, 
as seafaring folk of various nationalities 
and numbers of business men hurry to and 
fro, or stand about in groups, discussing 
the matters of chief interest to them. 
Just off the main street, which bears Lord 
Bute’s title, is the Exchange, a handsome 
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Wimborne is proprietor, the Marquis of 
Bute has granted a lease of land, eighty- 
two acres in extent, near the Roath Dock. 

On the East Moors, a large tract of land 
owned by Lord Bute close to the docks, 
quite a number of industries are springing 
up. They are of a varied character, compris- 


building erected in 1886. At the present 
moment, with two or three hundred mem- 
bers—shippers, brokers, coal and iron 
merchants, etc.—gathered together on 
business intent in the central hall, it gives 
one a lively idea of the commercial import- 
ance of Cardiff. In the building the 
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Chamber of Commerce, which at Cardiff 
is a flourishing and influential body, has 
its offices. In the last annual report of 
the Chamber, by the way, I read as fol- 
lows : ‘* It will certainly be the business 
of the Chamber, during the coming year, 
to assist in securing an increase of dock 
accommodation at Cardiff. Vessels have 
already had to wait for ‘ tips’—a state of 
things which, side by side with the exist- 
ence of surplus accommodation at neigh- 
bouring competitive ports, must lead to 
diversion of trade, upon which the con- 
tinued progress of the port depends.” 

It is a quarter of an hour’s walk from 
the docks to the central part of .Cardiff. 
One passes on the way very few buildings 
of any note, for the town, ancient though 
it be in origin, is not old enough to have 
architectural beauty. An _ exceptional 
amount of interest attaches, however, to 
Lord Bute’s own residence, the renowned 
Cardiff Castle. This is almost in the 
centre of the town, quite close to the 
main arteries of traffic. Yet it is sur- 
rounded by a moat and picturesque 


r) 


which dates from the early Norman 
period, has been rebuilt by the present 
Lord Bute in order that he might reside 
there for lengthened periods. In accord- 
ance with the design of the architect, the 
late Mr. Burgess, the most remarkable 
feature of the castle is now the Clock 
Tower. This Clock Tower, which is 
greatly admired by the Cardiff people, 
contains several beautifully decorated 
rooms. From the summer smoking-room 
—the winter smoking-room is a lower 
floor—a fine view can be obtained of the 
town and the surrounding country, and 
when in Cardiff this is his lordship’s 
favourite resort. 

The municipal buildings, the free library 
—to which, however, an extensive addi- 
tion is now being made—the arcades, the 
market hall and theatres have nothing of 
exceptional interest about them, although 
they all doubtless contribute to the 
amenities of life in Cardiff. Since its 
opening by the late Duke of Clarence four 
years ago the Clarence Bridge has, next 
to the docks and the castle, been the 
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THE WEST BUTE DOCK. 


grounds, in which the ancient keep— 

piece of grass-grown, ruined masonry— 
still stands. One or two portions of the 
old castle itself also remain, such as the 
Black Tower, otherwise known as Duke 
Robert’s Tower, close to the entrance 
gate. The greater part of the structure, 


favourite ‘‘lion” which the Cardiff folk 
have delighted toshow their visitors. There 
are really two bridges, a small one over 
the Glamorganshire canal, and a much 
larger one over the river Taff. Their con- 
struction by the Corporation remedied 
what had long been a sore grievance with 
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the working population in the districts 
of Canton and Grangemouth, who, in 
coming to and from their labour at the 
docks, had a long défour to make in order 
to cross the river and the canal. As our 
illustration shows, the bridge has been 
built on the novel principle of placing the 


grounds with which Cardiff is blessed were 
not only given, but are also maintained, 
by Lord Bute. 

It is generally believed that Lord 
Beaconsfield’s novel Zothair was founded 
on the character of the third Marquis of 
Bute, with his deep interest in ritual and 
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THE COALING CRANES, 


girders on the top, and this gives it, at 
a distance, the remarkable appearance of 
a kind of suspended tunnel. The bridge 
commemorates not only the visit of the 
late Duke of Clarence to the capital of 
Wales, but also the mayoralty of the 
Marquis of Bute. 

Another ‘‘ show place” much in favour 
with Cardiff people just now is Roath 
Park. The patriotic citizen’s pleasure, 
however, in taking the stranger to this 
capacious breathing-place is not an un- 
mixed one. The land was given by Lord 
Bute to the town for the purposes of recre- 
ation in 1887, but its transformation into a 
park is not yet completed; and, having 
regard to the disappointments of the past, 
the wise citizen is not too confidént that 
the Corporation will complete its task 
during the present year. In extenua- 
tion of this municipal dilatoriness it must 
be said that the land is very extensive, and 
has the exceptional features of a river and 
a waterfall, which had to be turned to the 
best account in the making of the park. 
Three out of the four other recreation 


his love for the study of theology. The 
ecclesiastical earnestness which, in Lord 
Bute’s case, led to the Church of Rome 
is still his dominating characteristic, and 
probably because of this his lordship's 
interest in public affairs is not very keen. 
Local matters in Cardiff, however, always 
successfully claim his attention, as 
witness the numerous movements and 
institutions in whose establishment and 
maintenance he has taken a personal part. 
He strongly supported Cardiff's successful 
battle with Swansea for the site of the 
South Wales University College, of whose 
Council he has been chairman since its 
establishment eleven years ago. In the 
circumstances it would be strange, indeed, 
if everything that concerned the welfare 
of the vigorcus young seaport did not 
also have its concern for Lord Bute. In 
the prime of health, his lordship will 
probably have the satisfaction of wit- 
nessing the growth of Cardiff to a position 
in the worldcompared with which even that 
which it occupies to-day will dwindle into 
insignificance. FREDERICK DOLMAN. 
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A “FACER” FROM THE WITNESS !—Drawn sy E. T. REED, 
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COMMUNICATED BY INSPECTOR HYRAM VEDDER, OF THE NEW YORK DETECTIVE SERVICE, 


TO SUPERINTENDENT 


GREENLEAF, OF THE 


CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION DEPARTMENT, 


SCOTLAND-YARD. 


Private and Confidential.) 
CENTRAL POLICE OFFICE, 
MULBERRY-STREET, 
New York. 
[The first part of this letter refers to 
private matters, and is not printed. | 


Your congratulatory cable lies upon 
my desk. I have read the par. in your 
evening paper, which you sent me, 
headed :— 


THE LATEST FROM AMERICA. 
SMART CAPTURE OF JULES FREMONT, 
The Perpetrator of the 
GREAT ArricAN GoLp-Brick TRIck, 
And other Swindles, 

By Inspector Hy. Vepper, of 
Mulberry-street, 


and soon. And you have stretched the 
hand of good-fellowship across the big 
drink, so slap me on the back. 

Let me own up, Superintendent, to 
an old friend whose fidelity I have proved, 
and upon whose silence I can rely. / 
didn't catch Frimont, though I'd tried hard 
enough. I only snapped the handcuffs 

133. October, 1894. 


upon his wrists after he had been nabbed 
by another man! 

Who this man really is, nobody seems 
to know. 1 have caused stringent in- 
quiries to be made secretly, and without 
success. That he is not what he repre- 
sents himself to be, I am sure; that his 
present disguise is assumed to cover a 
powerful and extraordinary individuality, 
Il have nodoubt. Yet to him, personally, 
I am bound by the strongest ties of 
honour and obligation. Through him I 
have gained advancement in my profes- 
sion—through him I have reaped a hand- 
some crop of dollars—to him I owe it 
that I have obtained six months’ leave of 
absence from my official duties, a holiday 
which I intend to spend in getting mar- 
ried, and in taking Mrs. Vedder (Miss 
Hettie Shilliter at present, and for one 
week longer) on a European trip. 

Therefore, to you alone, my old 
friend, I may hint my suspicions, and 
utter my surmises, as to the real identity 
of this mysterious man of mine. You 
may pooh-pooh my views—I expect it, 
and I’m not going to express them until 

Cc 
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you have got right to the bottom of my 
letter. 

You may not be acquainted with the 
details of the Great African Gold-Brick 
Trick, by means of which several promi- 
nent members of the Diplomatic Body of 
France were made to look as sick as ver- 
dants who have lost their greenbacks to 
a banco-steerer. It took capital to run 
that mammoth bluff—capital, nerve, and 
brain-power. The capital was amassed 
by a series of successful swindles—not- 
ably the fraud upon the house of Henry J. 
Beans and Co., of New York City—a case 
of inflated paper, you will remember ; the 
Charleston Investment Union swindle, and 
several others. The nerve and the brain- 
power are at present wasting themselves 
in solitary confinement at The Tombs, in 
the cell of one of the most daring and 
clever criminals the century has produced. 

Little more than six months ago the 
Parisian papers announced, with prelimi- 
nary flourish of trumpets, the return of a 
gray-haired African explorer to his native 
capital. He had made extraordinary dis- 


coveries of auriferous deposits in French 
territory, and with commendable patriot- 
ism had hastened home to place his 
invaluable knowledge at the disposal of 


the French Colonial Government. The 
localities in which the finds had been 
made were the Valley of the Casemanie, 
and somewhere on the Senegal. I forget 
the indicated spots. 

The traveller was not without ample 
proofs of the truth of his assertions. He 
had gold to show—gold in plenty—dis- 
covered under the ruins of a mysterious 
city in the course of some digging opera- 
tions, by himself and three faithful blacks. 
He had his niggers on show, as well as 
the bullion, contained in several rudely 
carpentered chests of native workman- 
ship, filled with soapy-yellow bricks of 
metal, every one of which answered to 
the assay. 

That was the easiest part of the whole 
bluff. The ordinary American brick trick 
consists in the swindler getting the victim 
to advance money on a bar or brick of 
bullion which, with the exception of one 
corner or part of the surface, is of 
base metal. The bricks that took in 
the French Government were absolutely 
genuine! 

Well, the gray-bearded traveller caused 
a furore for the time being. He was 
publicly féted, his portrait in the African 
make-up appeared in all the illustrated 
journals—‘‘ Jules Jortin,” as he called 


himsélf, was the idol of the hour, and 
every one who could afford it was wild to 
buy one of his gold bricks. But Monsieur 
Jules Jortin had already arranged to let 
Government have them at a valuation. 
He got his money, and the Grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honour, and then vanished 
—niggers and all—before the pyro- 
technists had done letting off set-pieces 
with interlaced J.J.’s. 

Scarcely had he cleared when a dis- 
covery was reported at headquarters. 
One of the Government assayers took it 
into his head to saw one of the gold 
bricks in half—and then the whole plant 
burst up. For these bricks of gold, 
though genuine bullion, were not of 
African origin. No, Superintendent, 
they had been cast a good deal nearer 
home than the basin of the Casamanie! 
In the core of the sawn mass of 
metal were discovered half-fused gold 
coins, both English and American, 
fragments of jewellery—mountings, and 
so forth. The bricks were manufactured 
articles, and the new-made Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour had gained honours 
from his Government and admiration from 
his countrymen by means of a dishonour- 
able trick. 

Well, you may guess that the thing 
was kept as quiet as possible, because 
Frenchmen don’t like to be told they’ve 
been made fools of. But there were 
extradition-warrants and things made 
out in the description of that white- 
haired patriot, and a big reward was 
offered privately for his apprehension. It 
amounted to 40,000 francs. 

Of course, when the particulars of the 
Big Brick Swindle came out, the trick 
was located by specialists to the United 
States. A Frenchman, speaking English 
with an American accent, and answering 
in some particulars to the description of 
the distinguished African explorer M. 
Jules Jortin, was traced from Paris to 
Havre, and there lost sight of. It was 
supposed, with good reason, that he had 
assumed some disguise and taken passage 
from Havre by one of the New York 
liners. The supposition was soon verified. 
A quantity of French notes, with drafts 
upon several of the principal Parisian 
banking houses, came on the market, 
their united values representing a gigantic 
sum. Every one of the drafts was found to 
have been raised, in the opinion of experts, 
by the hand that had committed the other 
forgeries of which I have spoken, and 
nearly all the dil/ets de banque were iden- 
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HE HAD HIS NIGGERS ON SHOW, AS WELL AS THE BULLION, CONTAINED IN SEVERAL RUDELY 
CARPENTERED CHESTS OF NATIVE WORKMANSHIP. 


tified as copies of the identical notes paid Prompt measures weretaken. The de- 

to the supposed African explorer by the frauded Exchange Companies clubbed 

gulled ministers of the French Colonial together and offered a second reward. 

Empire! 12,000 dellars was thesum. The keenest 
Cc 2 
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of our men were put on the trail. We 
did our wtmost. »Time upon time we 
could have sworn we had our claws upon 
the man—we had begun to realise it was 
one man we wanted—but at the actual 
minute he always vanished. It was plain 
that he was protected, warned, over- 
shadowed by a powerful agency. I found 
out, through the mysterious man of 
whom I spoke just now, the nature of 
that agency, and the names of the indi- 
viduals who combined in it. But you 
shall hear that story later on. 

He—the man of whom I spoke— 
came into my office at the close of a long 
hot day, before the lamps on the street 
were lighted. It had been a sizzling 
afternoon. I was hot and depressed and 
out of temper. I was a poor man, and 
my poverty seemed to come between me 
and all that made life worth living, just 
then. I pondered over the chances of 
getting that reward, and they were very 
small. I’m no fool in my way of business, 
if not a genius, but the criminal with whom 
we had to deal was both a genius and an 
original. 

The crusty old sergeant on duty 
knocked at my door. He said a man 
wanted to see me, and gave me a card 


with the name ‘‘ Mr. Anthony Jones ” very 
elegantly engraved, with an address at a 
mansion of toney flats on Madison Avenue. 


There was a strong smell of russia 
leather, mingled with opoponax or some 
other as fashionable perfume, about the 
bit of pasteboard ; and I smiled involun- 
tarily at the disgust with which the old 
sergeant sniffed his thumb, to which some 
of the effeminate odour had communicated 
itself. Then I said ‘‘ Show him up!” and 
up he came. 

The orderly’s face was a_ study, 
looking over his shoulder as the visitor 
ambled and tripped and grinned his way 
in. ‘ He was about the most highly 
developed specimen of the middle-aged 
dude I had ever set eyes On. He was a 
tall, thin, high-shouldered man, whose 
skin was so evidently in debt to the cos- 
meticist and whose reddish-brown locks 
were so palpably the work of the hair- 
dresser that it was impossible to tell his 
exact age. His moustache was dyed to 
match those lovely locks, and waxed at 
the ends, and he wore the most elaborately 
cut gray serge frock-coat and trousers 
that ever were turned out by a fashionable 
tailor. His linen and vest were spotlessly 
white, his collar was of the newest shape, 
and~he wore in the-middle of a black 


satin cravat a large and lustrous pearl, a 
mammoth monstrosity in the jewel line, 
for it was shaped like a figure-of-eight, ° 
or an hour-glass, and fastened to the pin 
by a little band of gold going round the 
middle. To finish up the inventory, he 
wore patent-leather boots with white 
spats, pearl-gray gloves, diamond sleeve- 
links, and he carried a glossy silk hat and 
a.curious cane, which I thought at the time 
was made of some rare wood, but which 
—he afterwards told me—was a stalk 
of Crimean seaweed, and wore a mauve 
orchid in his buttonhole. He took the 
chair I offered him, and gct to business 
in fewer words than I should have 
expected, for all his drawling, mincing 
style of speech. The proposal he had to 
make to me was one which I receive 
verbally or by letter a hundred times in a 
month. He thought himself born for a 
detective, and offered—for a consideration 
—to place his abilities at the disposal of 
Mulberry-street. 

Well, instead of ringing my bell and 
showing the door to him, as I should 
have done in nine cases out of ten, I found 
myself listening to what he’d got to say. 
He struck the right note in the begin- 
ning. He asked enough! 

Half the reward offered by the 
American Exchange Companies—half the 
reward offered by the French Govern- 
ment—nothing less would suit Mr. 
Anthony Jones. Upon my falling in with 
his terms, he would place at my disposal 
what he called his little theories. These 
were the terms of his proposal. 

I was to operate, unquestioningly, 
upon lines suggested by him for the 
space of twenty-four hours; and if, at 
the end of that period, we had got our 
man (the notorious dodger who for years 
had evaded the police of two continents !) 
I was to share the reward with him. If, 
on the other hand, the pursuit turned out 
to be a wild-goose chase, Mr. Anthony 
Jones bound himself to hand over to me 
the sum of $300 in payment for my 
wasted time, and as a solatium for my 
natural feelings of disgust and chagrin 
at having been made a fool of by a mere 
amateur. On my side I was bound to 
abstain, in the case of failure as in the 
case of success, from drawing, by spoken 
or written word or deed, the attention of 
the American public to Mr. Anthony 
Jones’s predilection for detective work. ., 

‘For it would be a pretty business if 
a society man and a clubman like myself 
were suspected of dabbling in that sort 
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of thing,” he explained. 
‘*People would posi- 
tively be afraid to ask 
me to their houses, and 
you know, Inspector, 


that to a man of my 


stamp life without 
society is not life at 
all. Come now, do you 
agree to give me those 
twenty-four hours? or 
am I to take my little 
deducticns elsewhere ? 
Will you chance it, or 
will you not?” 

I made up my mind 
then and there. 

“Til chance it!” I 
answered. 

He had pulled off one 
of the pearl-gray kid 
gloves, and his clenched 
hand — the left — was 
lying lightly on the 
table. 1 saw the veins 
start out on the back 
of that long, thin, 
muscular hand like 
purple silk cords. A 
narrow white scar, run- 
ning diagonally across 
the back of the hand, 
showed up strongly. 
He drew a breath of 
unmistakable relief, and 
smiled—and I saw that 
his teeth—an excellent 
set—weren’t false, like 
his complexion and his 
hair. It seemed as if 
he had noted my glance 
at the hand, for he 
withdrew it, and 
leisurely pulled on the 
glove, saying :— 

“I think you have 
acted wisely, Inspector 
Vedder. And you will 
agree with me, when 
the portrait of Monsieur 
Jules Jortin has been 
added to the collection 
in your Rogues’ Gallery 
upstairs.” 

He alluded, of course, 
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HE WAS ABOUT THE MOST HIGHLY DEVELOPED SPECIMEN OF THE 
MIDDLE-AGED DUDE I HAD EVER SET EYES ON. 


to the famous Mulberry-street collection ‘* What's this ? ” says I. 

of photographs of persistent and no- ‘*The three hundred dollars,” says 
torious criminals who have at one time or Jones. ‘“‘If I win you pay me ten 
other fallen into the hands of the police. thousand three hundred. If I lose, you 
The next thing he did was to toss a little freeze on to those. But I sha’n’t lose, 
roll of greenbacks to me across the table. Inspector.” 
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The confidence of the man began to 
impress me in spite of myself. I glanced 
at the notes, assured myself that. they 
were genuine, scribbled a receipt on half 
a sheet of our official paper, and handed 
it to him. He looked over it, nodded 
coolly, and tore it up. 

‘‘ What’s that for?” I asked. 

‘*Because you’re an honest man,” 
says my gentleman. 

‘* How do you know that, stranger?” 
says I. 

He leaned forwards, and pointed at 
something that lay upon my table. 

‘‘If you took bribes, Inspector,” says 
he, ‘‘ you’d have been able to buy hera 
better ring than that!” 

I was dumb, He’d hit home; because 
upon the table before me, amongst my 
papers, lay a cardboard jeweller’s box, 
open; and my Hattie’s poor little en- 
gagement ring, with its one small 
diamond set between two turquoises, was 
plainly seen in its nest of cotton-wool. 

‘* Perhaps she won’t send back the 
next one,” he went on. ‘‘ There'll be 
bigger stones, Inspector, and more gold 
about ’em.” 

‘‘It wasn’t her doing,” I said, before 
I’d thought : ‘‘ it was her mother’s.” Then 
I remembered, with a keen stab of shame 
and anger, and I cried out—‘‘ Man, who 
are you? Who has told you about Hattie 
and about me?” 

‘*Nobody has told me,” said Anthony 
Jones, nursing his stick between his 
crossed legs. ‘‘I merely inferred. For 
example, you did not sleep last night—a 
sleepless night writes itself on a man’s 
face after the age of thirty. Then when! 
saw that little box, addressed: to you in 
the handwriting of a young lady of about 
twenty-three, who was very much agitated 
and in tears when she wrote the direction,” 
he pointed to the torn fragments of the 
wrapper lying near the box, ‘‘ standing 
open on your table and containing a 
ring which I should judge to have been 
constantly worn, say, for the last three 
months, I naturally concluded that you 
were the purchaser. And as.a lady only 
returns a ring to a gentleman when she 
frees him from an engagement, I think I 
have good grounds for my inference, 
Inspector.” 

**I can’t deny that you have guessed 
right,” I admitted. 

‘*Or that you are carrying -the letters 
written before and during your engage- 
ment—and which Miss Hattie has doubt- 
less requested you to return,” went on Mr. 


Jones, ‘‘ in the breast pocket of your coat. 
I see the shape of the packet through the 
cloth. But it does not include the letter 
breaking off the engagement; which, 
after reading and re-reading a good many 
times, you burned just before I came in. 
There are the ashes of it.” 

He pointed to the white tiles of the 
fireplace, where the blackened cinders of 
my girl’s cruel letter lay beside a half- 
burnt vesta, the head of which still 
glowed in its little patch of melted 
grease. 

“Well!” I said, ‘‘this is something 
like a result from observation, Mr. 
Anthony Jones.” 

‘‘Showy, but trivial,” said he. ‘1 
amuse myself by exercising the faculty 
which every human being possesses in a 
more or less marked degree, until I have 
attained a certain quickness in determin- 
ing results from causes. It is this faculty 
of mine which I think is going to be useful 
to us in this little business matter, in the 
preliminaries of which you have so oblig- 
ingly met my views. There’s only one 
formality we have omitted.” 

‘“What is that?” I asked. He held 
out his hand, and the iron grip I en- 
countered through the delicate kid glove 
almost disconcerted me, so unexpected 
was it. 

‘*So to work,” said Anthony Jones. 
One of his eyes was hidden behind a rim- 
less eyeglass of smoked crystal, which he 
carried continually tucked between the 
muscles of his left cheek and eyebrow. 
The other, keen and iron gray, looked at 
me with a glint of satisfaction in it. His 
nostrils expanded, and the corners of his 
mouth lifted a little, showing the sharp 
white teeth. 

‘* We have only twenty-four hours, re- 
member,” said I. 

‘“Then the sooner we begin the 
better,” said he. ‘‘ The heat of the day is 
over—would it be agreeable to you to 
change into plain clothes and take a quiet 
little dinner with me? Put a six-shooter 
and a pair of handcuffs in your pocket, 
because we're going to mix up business 
with eating—you see ?—and they may be 
useful. And—if I may suggest—you 
have a warrant for Frémont’s arrest? 
Yes? Capital! Bring it along, Inspector, 
bring it along!” 


‘*You’re business-like, Mr. 


Jones,” 
said I, to humour him, for, whether he 
was a fool or an impostor, I had the three 
hundred dollars. 

‘*You are complimentary!” says he, 





MR. JONES LOOKED UP AND FOLLOWED THE DIRECTION OF MY EYES 
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with a grin and a bow. ‘Take ten 
minutes to make your preparations—I’ll 
wait downstairs.” 

I locked the notes away in my safe, 
and, having changed into plain clothes, 
while Mr. Jones waited downstairs in the 
visitors’ parlour—a rather bare apartment, 
where strangers weré usually shown who 
came to seek a business interview—I re- 
joined him. 

** Quick enough,” he said pleasantly, 
hailing a hansom with his curious stick. 
‘* Washington Square, and drive fast,” I 
heard him say to the man. 

He leaned back smiling, folded his 
arms upon his chest, and remained silent 
during the drive. When the hansom 
stopped, it was in front of a French 
restaurant in the square he had indicated. 

‘*One can get particular things par- 
ticularly well cooked here,” said Mr. 
Anthony Jones, with the affected lisp and 
mincing manner I had at first observed. 
‘** Trout stewed in Madeira and disgue—an 
ideal disgue, my dear fellow.” 

He paid off our cabman, exchanging 
a word or two with him whose purport | 
did not catch, and entered the restaurant. 
We went to the terrace, where the tables 
were set under gaily striped tricoloured 
awnings. There were pot-plants and a 
cool breeze, and the waiters were all 
Southern Frenchmen, dark as Italians, 
who chattered a queer sort of argot to the 
customers, who were almost without ex- 
ception French too. 
ordered the dinner—a good one—and wine 
—of the best, and called for an absinthe. 

‘*Do you use——? I was beginning, 
when the water overflowed upon the 
tablecloth. Mr. Jones was no longer ab- 
sorbed in preparing his pick-me-up. He 
was looking at a man who had just 
entered. 

The man was French, unmistakably, 
like the other habitués of the place. He 
was of middle height, lear, dark, and 
sallow. He was rather shabbily dressed, 
and wore a narrow red ribbon in his 
buttonhole. He took his seat at a table, 
and ordered a meal. Then he took a 
closely folded newspaper from his pocket, 
unfolded it, and proceeded to read. Some 
brown bread and butter, olives, and an- 
chovies were put before us, and Mr. Jones 
began to talk again. 

‘* Hors-d’euvre? You don’t care about 
snacks before meals? Wrong, my dear 
fellow, wrong! No eater should hurl 
himself upon a dinner rudely. The thing 
is to approach it by degrees—work up 
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from effect to effect—as they do at the 
theatre.” 

He prattled this way, but his fork 
was idle. Another man who had entered 
the restaurant was the object of his 
attention. This was a tall, feeble-looking, 
white-haired person, wearing a panama 
straw hat, an antiquated frock-coat, and 
soiled gray trousers. He sat down ata 
marble-topped circular table opposite, and 
called for a glass of cau sucrée, There was 
nothing remarkable about the appearance 
of the old gentleman—except that he had 
a faded red ribbon in his buttonhole. 

‘* Also decoré, you see.” The voice was 
that of Mr. Jones, who, withdrawing his 
own eyes from the man, observed that he 
was also the object of my observation. 

‘* The ribbon of the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour, isn’t it?” said I. ‘‘ 1 wonder 
what the old fellow got it for?” 

‘*Playing the confidence trick upon a 
nation, perhaps,” said Anthony Jones, as 
the waiter placed the silver tureen of 
bisque before us and filled our glasses 
with creaming Heidsieck. For a moment 
his attention was occupied in helping the 
soup. 

‘* Here’s another of ’em,” said I. 
wonder what 4e got it for?” 

Mr. Jones looked up and followed the 
direction of my eyes. His eyeglass 
dropped, and clinked against the edge of 
NWS plate, as the new comer advanced 
towards us. 

The new comer was a short, squat, 
important-looking personage, elaborately 
dressed, and redolent, as he brushed by 
our table, of cigars and perfume. He sat 
down, called for a waiter in tones of thun- 
der, and demanded the carte du jour. We 
both observed him as he chose his dinner. 
He seemed to me a personage to whom 
no particular interest attached, save in 
the fact that he wore in his lapel button- 
hole a flaming brand-new ribbon of the 
Cross of the Legion. 

Jones talked to me as our meal pro- 
gressed—the desultory talk of a man 
about town. From time to time. he 
glanced indifferently at the Frenchman, 
who, as his very luxurious meal pro- 
gressed, was reading snatches from the 
columns of the Courrier des Etats-Unis. 
Some special paragraph at one time 
seemed to strike him with amusement, 
for he grinned as he plied his toothpick, 
with’ a* peculiarly revolting kind of 
triumph. I had taken a dislike to this 
fleshy, blue-chinned, twinkling-eyed, be- 
diamoned, _ shiny-booted, _ buff-ves‘ed, 
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curly-hatted Gaul. Again and again my 
eyes were attracted towards him. 

Presently he drew his legs from beneath 
the table and lolled sideways on his chair, 
and called for black coffee. He drew out 
a gold snuff-box with a conscious flourish, 
drew from it a pinch of loose tobacco and 
some gummed cigarette papers, and 
rolled a cigarette. His jewel-adorned 
hands, which he took pains to display, 
were curiously delicate and supple for a 
man of his gross body. They were white 
too, with the exception of the finger-tips, 
which were stained and yellowed, evi- 
dently from incessant cigarette-smoking. 

‘*That man is a terrible smoker!” | 
said in an undertone. ‘‘Look at his 
yellow finger-ends.” 

Mr. Anthony Jones glanced at the 
subject of my remark and back at me 
with a curious smile. Then he called the 
waiter and paid the bill. The Frenchman 
with.the red ribbon did the same thing 
a moment later. As he rose and swag- 
gered out of the restaurant Jones rose 
also, and, taking me by the arm, went out 
too. It was half past nine o’clock as we 
came out into the electric-lighted street. 
The Frenchman was hailing a hackman. 
We were just in time to see the vehicle 
rattle up to the kerb. As the stout 


| ., Frenchman jumped in and the cab drove 


off, Mr. Anthony Jones hailed another. 

‘Get in, quick!” he said peremp- 
torily. ‘‘ Ten dollars over your fare if you 
follow that cab in front of us to where the 
passenger gets out,” he called to the 
man. 

Off we went at a smart pace. 
astonishment found vent in words. 

** What on earth are we following 
man for?” 

‘* Because,” said Anthony Jones, “ I 
have every reason to believe he may be 
useful to us.” 

**Who is he ?” 

“T am not at this minute able to 
say. But later on,” said he drawlingly, 
‘*] may be able to oblige you.” 

I was paid for my time, anyhow. I 
resigned myself to abide the whims of my 
amateur, as we rapidly drove in the direc- 
tion of Union Square. 

Presently we pulled up. 


My 


this 


The vehicie 


we followed had stopped before one of 
the few private residences fronting on the 
park which have not been pulled down, 
converted into stores, or rebuilt into sets 
of flats. It stood rather back from the side- 
walk, behind a four-foot wall, topped with 
railings, over which showed the tops of some 


high shrubs. A gate in this wall was un- 
locked by the stout Frenchman with: a 
private key—he paid and dismissed his 
hansom, and entered. Mr. Anthony Jones 
motioned me to get out of ours, followed 
me, and gave the man his fare with the 
liberal excess he had promised. Then he 
turned to me, and, though the square was 
not over brilliantly lighted, I could see that 
he wasdrunk. Our rapid transit through 
the fresh air had assisted the champagne 
and the liqueur brandy that had washed 
down our very excellent repast in mount- 
ing to his brain, I thought! He lurched 
against me heavily, smiled a foolish smile, 
and asked me in thickened accents what 
I was going to do next. It was evident 
that he was oblivious of having followed 
the French gentleman for any particular 
purpose. I had to do with nothing more 
remarkable, after all, than a harmless, 
weak-brained faddist, who was willing to 
pay for taking up the time of sensible 
people. 

**Come, Mr. Jones,” said I, taking him 
by the arm, ‘it’s time we were turning 
homeward. I'll see you to your door, if 
you will permit me.” , 

** Hands off !” said he, thickly, shaking 
off my hand and staggering against the 
wall. 

‘*Come home,” I said, losing patience. 
‘* We’re only wasting time here.” 

‘*Home!” says Mr. Anthony Jones, 
with drunken pathos. ‘‘I have no home. 
I am an orphan boy.” 

At this amusement got the better of 
my anger, and I laughed loud and long. 
At that moment the private door in the 
wall opened, and the stout Frenchman re- 
appeared. He had changed his clothes, 
and wore a light overcoat buttoned up 
about his throat. Before he had time to 
pull the door to after him, my drunken 
dude lurched heavily against his shoulder, 
and would have fallen but that he thrust 
out his arm and grabbed at the French- 
man’s coat, His weight tore it open, 
and revealed, by the light of an old- 
fashioned gas-lamp that flickered over 
his own private door, a resplendent white 
shirt bosom, a red ribbon crossing it, and 
a blazing decoration dangling at the 
wearer’s hip. And then, with a sudden 
tiger-like spring, my drunken companion 
was upon the Frenchman,and had pinned - 
his arms to his sides in a twinkling. 

‘*Come off!” I shouted, gripping him 
by the shoulder. ‘‘ What, in thunder, are 
you doing ?” 

‘* This isa madman !” cried the French- 
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man, struggling. ‘‘ Take him off, I demand 
you, or I will kill him!” He ground out 
a bitter oath in the vernacular, and, freeing 
one arm with a desperate effort, made a 
dive for his revolver-pocket. But Anthony 
Jones held him like a vice. 

‘Arrest this man!” says he to me 
savagely. ‘‘Get out your warrant, man! 
Are you stricken helpless, that you stand 
like that? Let him feel your badge. 
This is Monsieur Jules Frémont, alias 
Jortin, the smartest forger out up to the 
present.” 

He laughed a thin, crackling laugh, 
and his captive shivered. 

‘‘Let me go!” he said, hoarsely and 
eagerly. ‘‘ Let me go, and I will make you 
both rich. You shall have thirty thousand 
dollars each—I swear it!—if you will let 
me go!” 

That was enough for me. I whipped 
out my whistle and blew it, and a half- 
dozen of stout patrol-men were on the spot 
in a minute. And in fifteen more the 
celebrated forger, who had snapped his 
fingers at the police for years, was safely 
lodged in the cells of the Thirteenth pre- 
cinct station-house for the.night. 

‘*Come round to my rooms and have a 
smoke, Inspector,” said Mr Anthony 
Jones in my ear, ‘‘ when you've locked him 
up, and the raid upon that Union Square 
house has been made ; and mind—a special 
guard of picked men—men you can trust 
—over that cell to-night. You mustn’t 
judge our friend”—he pointed to the 
handcuffed Frenchman—‘‘ by his conduct 
when arrested. He was taken somewhat 
aback by the suddenness of our pounce. 
He is a remarkably cool and daring 
character, is Monsieur Jules Frémont.” 

‘* Who's the elderly dude, sir?” said one 
of the patrol to me as, leaving four police- 
men to guard the entrances to the house 
on Union Square, we drove with our 
captive towards Houston-street. 

‘* A passer-by,” said I, ‘‘ who helped me 
grab my man.” 

‘*Shouldn’t have thought he’d have 
had enough grit in him,” said the patrol- 
man. ‘* But you never can tell.” 

I never could tell before how many 
degrees of meanness a man might be 
conscious of without shrivelling up like a 
spider on a hot shovel. But I began to 
‘realise then. 

Later on, after the raid, I went to 
the address Mr. Jones had given me. It 
was. a flat in a handsome mansion ina 
fashionable quarter. I found my middle- 
aged beau in a Chinese silk dressing- 


gown, curled up, with his feet underneath 
him, in a deep luxurious chair. 

The room in which I found him was 
a bachelor-like apartment, half library 
half smoking-room. I noticed a quantity 
of criminal records on the shelves, Joly’s 
Le Combat Contre le Crime—a book I had 
heard of but never read, and Byrnes’s 
Professional Criminals of America. 1 noticed 
also an electrical apparatus, some charcoal 
retorts and test tubes. Their owner was 
smoking a very excellent cigar from a 
twisted amber holder, and as I took my 
seat he pointed to a silver pitcher of ice- 
water and to a decanter of brandy which 
stood upon the table near him, and 
tossed me over his cigar-case, of manatee 
leather beautifully embossed. He asked 
me a few questions about our capture, 
and seemed pleased when he learned that 
the house into which the forger had let 
himself with his latch-key was even now 
undergoing a rigorous examination at 
the hands of our Mulberry-street men. 

‘““You will find some queer things 
there,” he said. ‘* A chemical laboratory, 
with all the latest paraphernalia for con- 
ducting experiments of delicate kinds, for 
instance.” 

‘*How do you guess that?” 

‘* Frémont’s hands, especially his finger- 
tips, were stained with acids. He is 
probably in the habit of making his own 
inks and of erasing numeral figures, 
either written or printed, from notes he 
purposed to expand, by means of some 
subtle yet powerful chemical preparation. 
Hence the yellowed finger-tips which you 
ascribed to the habit of cigarette-mak- 
ing.” 

** Well, 


we have stopped his little 
amusements for the present,” I said. 
‘* And earned the reward,” said Mr. 


Anthony Jones, 
straightly. 
look. 

‘*T have no right to a dollar of it,” I 
said. ‘It is yours, and I have brought 
you back your three hundred.” As I 
spoke, I drew the roll from my pocket and 
handed it to him. 

‘*Keep it, for the present,” said he. 
‘*' We can square accounts when you touch 
the reward, and be sure to ask me to the 
wedding.” 

‘* Thanks to you,” I blurted out. ‘If 
ever one man was in debt to another, Mr. 
Jones, I am to you.” 

“You will have an opportunity of 
working off the obligation,” says he. 
‘*Now that I have proved to you that 


looking at me _ very 
I felt myself redden under his 
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THAT WAS ENOUGH FOR ME, I WHIPPED OUT MY WHISTLE AND BLEW IT, 


my little theories are not to be despised, “Done!” I said, and we shook 
perhaps you will be disposed to take me hands again on it. 

into partnership on the terms I stated ‘* Anonymity—for the social reasons I 
in your office to-day. Sheer halves—and have explained—is necessary to me,” went 
not a word about me.” on Anthony Jones, ‘‘ and on that account I 
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am content to forego the credit of being 
a thief-catcher. Perhaps you would like 
to know the lines on which I laid down 
the little train of inductions which led me 
—you will grant, unerringly—to put my 
finger on Monsieur Jules Frémont.” 

‘*T should like it of all things,” I said, 
yielding more and more to the conviction 
that I had to deal with an extraordinary 
character. ‘‘I am bound to own that in 
your first essay”—he smiled—‘‘as an 
amateur detective, you have distanced the 
regular professionals.” 

‘‘A handsome compliment,” said he, 
with a dry smile playing about his thin lips. 
‘* If you will see me again in three days’ 
time, I will tell you how I discovered 
Frémont. And now, hand me that work- 
basket upon the stand beside you, and 
shut the door behind you when you pass 
out as noiselessly as you can. I am about 
to relax my overstrained nerves with a 
little sedative.” 

He drew a roll of fine canvas from the 
basket, a needle, and a skein of what I 
have heard ladies call ‘‘crewel.” In 
speechless astonishment I watched him 
as he threaded the needle, adjusted him- 
self more comfortably in his luxurious 
chair, and began to work. As I stood 


and looked at him in spec chless amaze- 
ment, he looked up, and his keen eyes 
flashed into mine. 

**A curious pursuit, you think, for the 


occupation of a man’s leisure? Perhaps, 
Inspector, perhaps! But in its way this 
embroidery of mine is unique. I regularly 
send it to a very particular friend of mine 
in England, who values it, I hope, at its 
worth. Don’t look doubtful. Do say 
that you admire the pattern.” He held out 


a completed portion of the strip. There 
was no pattern to speak of. Dots and 
dashes, squares and triangles innumer- 
able, and in all colours, but without the 
faintest trace in their arrangement of 
systematic design; and as I stood and 
watched, Mr. Anthony Jones’s needle went 
in and out. Superintendent, it gave the 
first prick of doubt to a theory of mine. 
* * * * * * * 
Swallow the needle, as I have done, 
and look at possibilities as I do. Ask 
yourself, my good friend Greenleaf, as I 
have done: Was SHERLOCK HOLMES 
REALLY KILLED, or had he his OWN MOTIVES 
FOR DISAPPEARING? The details of his 
alleged death have been read by the whole 
world. Are those sensational details facts, 
or merely clever fiction, invented to further 
an end, by a most gifted, most remark- 
able, and certainly most unscrupulous 
man? Can my mysterious specialist, this 
so-called amateur, who evinces such an ex- 
traordinary power of reasoning by deduc- 
tive process, and such unparalleled sagacity 
in following up the criminal trail, be Sher- 
lock Holmes in disguise ? Have wea rein- 
carnation of that extraordinary individu- 
ality in the person of Mr. Anthony Jones, 
of New York, or does America boast the 
parallel to a combination of talents which 
the historian of Holmes, as the many 
readers of the published chronicle in the 
Strand Magazine, justly deemed unique ? 
Turn the question over in your mind, 
and let me have your answer. 
With compliments to Mrs. Greenleaf, 
Yours, my dear Mr. Superintendent, 


Faithfully and truly, 
Hy. VEDDEP. 





THE NIGHT-JAR. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


\ i YE sat late on the verandah last 
night, listening to the low trilling 
croon of the night-jar. It was a balmy 


evening, one of the few this summer ; the 
sunset was lingering over the heather-clad 
moors, and the lonely bird sat perched on 
one bough of the wind-swept pine-tree by 
Martin’s Corner, calling pathetically to 
his mate with that deep passionate cry of 


his. I know not why, but the voice of 
the night-jar seems to me fuller of un- 
spoken poetry than that of any more 
musical and articulate songster. Away 
down in the valley a nightingale was 
pouring his full throat among the oak- 
brush; but we hardly heeded him. Up 
on the open moorland, in the twilight 
solitude, that gray bird of dusk sat keening 
and sobbing his monotonous love-plaint ; 
and it moved us more than all the night- 
ingale’s gamut. I think it must be because 
we feel instinctively he is in_ terrible 
earnest. Those profound catches in the 
throat are the very note of true love; they 
have in them something of high human 
passion. And we could see the bird 
himself, too, on his half-leafless perch, 
craning his neck as he crooned, and 
looking eagerly for his lady-love. It was 
a delicious moment. We murmured as 
we sat George Meredith’s lines— 
“ Lovely are the curves of the white owl sweep- 
ing 
Wavy in the dusk lit by one large star. 
Lone on the fir-branch, his rattle-note un- 
varied, 
Brooding o’er the gloom, spins the brown 
eve-jar.” 
We were fortunate indeed in our mise-en- 
scene ; for the poet’s picture had realised 


itself before us. And,as usual, art had 
reacted upon nature. The cry, that was 
so beautiful and romantic in itself, gained 
an added touch of beauty and romance 
from the great word-painter’s exquisite 
images. 

Perhaps, too, some part of the charm 
in the night-jar and his kind may be due 
to the sense that here at least we stand 
face to face with a genuine relic of the 
older, the wilder, and the freer Englasfd. 
He is a bird of the night, of the heather 
and the bracken, of the unbroken waste, 
of the unpeopled solitude. When man 
invades his high home, he moves afield 
before the intruder. Here on the great 
moors we hear him nightly in summer ; 
but only when no other sound assails the 
ear, save the bcom of the cockchafer, and 
the myriad hum of the flies and moths 
of dusk among theheather. He belongs, 
in fact, to that elder fauna which in- 
habited England before the whirr of 
wheels and the snort of steam drove the 
wild things far from us. The perky 
sparrow can accommodate himself with- 
out an effort to the bustle of towns, and 
can dispute for grains of corn under the 
horses’ hoofs in Cheapside ; the rook can 
follow close the ploughman’s heels, in 
search of worms turned up by the share in 
the furrows ; but the night-jar lives aloof 
among the solitary fern-wastes, and flies 
amain before the intrusion of our boister- 
ous humanity. 

‘* Fern-owls” the country people here- 
abouts call them; and very owl-like 
indeed they are in outer appearance, with 
their soft mottled plumage, all brown and 
gray and melting white, as is the wont of 
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nocturnal or crepuscular creatures; but 
they are not owls at all by descent, for 
all that, being in reality big fly-hunting 
cousins of the swifts and the humming- 
birds. All birds that hawk after insects 
on the wing have a wide gaping mouth ; 
the house martins have it, and _ the 
swallows, and the swifts ; but in the night- 
jars this width of gape is pushed to a 
singular and almost grotesque extreme, 
though not of course beyond the limit laid 
by the needs and habits of the animal. It 
is the enormous mouth, fringed with its 


CORNER. 


strange line of coarse bristles along the 
beak, that has gained for our night-jar its 
common European name of goat-sucker. 
And indeed, if you watch close on southern 
upland farms, among the Apennines or 
the Atlas, you will see the night-jars at 
twilight hovering close by the udders of 
the goats and cattle as they lie stretched 
in the meadows. But they are not 
milking them, as the Italian peasant 
firmly believes ; it is as friends and allies 
that they come, not as enemies. Peer 
hard through the gloom, on a moonlight 
evening, and you can make out at last 
that nocturnal flies are annoying the 
beasts, and that as fast as they gather the 
night-jar snaps them up, while the cattle 
seem to recognise this friendly office by 
never whisking their tails so long as the 
bird attends to them. It is a mutual 
convenience, an early form of that con- 


THE SUNSET WAS LINGERING OVER THE HEATHER-CLAD 
MOORS, AND THE LONELY BIRD SAT PERCHED ON ONE 
BOUGH OF THE WIND-SWEPT PINE-TREE BY 


sorting for purposes of common advantage 
which reaches at last its highest develop- 
ment in the nest of ants, with their 
associated beetles and their cow-like 
aphides. 

Here in England, our night-jar is but a 
summer migrant, a visitor to the moors 
while insects abound; and we listen for 
him eagerly in warm May weather. He 
comes to us from South Africa, where 
he winters among the Zulus, or, rather, 
escapes the chill of winter altogether in 
the opposite hemisphere. For he must 
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have insects, flying insects on the wing, 
and plenty of them. We welcome his 
first churring among the pines and 
bracken as a sign of summer; for he is 
a prudent bird, and seldom makes a mis- 
take, knowing the marks of the weather 
well, like Mr. Robert Scott, and delaying 
his arrival till insects have hatched out in 
sufficient numbers from the cocoons over 
the heather-clad uplands. You see him 
but rarely, for he loves the dusk, and, 
though far from a timid bird, he usually 
alights on the ground, hardly perching 
on a tree, I think, except to utter his 
love-call. When he does perch, it is 
always lengthwise to the bough, not 
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crosswise as is the fashion with most 
other birds; he seems afraid of falling ; 
and then, this position also assorts better 
with his passionate attitude of craning 
expectancy as he leans forward on the 
branch to summon his helpmate. If you 
disturb him from the ground, he rises 
with flapping wings in an awkward and 
noisy way, bringing his pinions together 
above his body, somewhat after the lap- 
wing’s fashion; but when he hawks on 
the open after flies, with his big mouth 
agape, his long arcs of flight are equable, 
swift, and graceful. Night-jars are fear- 
less beasts ; they rear their young in the 
open, without pretence or concealment. 
The two veined and marbled eggs are 
laid boldly in some hard patch among the 
brake and gorse, on the bare ground, 
without a nest of any sort; and though 
they are beautifully coloured when you 
come to examine them in detail, they so 
closely imitate the soil and the dry heath 
around in general effect that you may 
easily pass them by, even when you have 


marked their approximate place by dis- 
turbing the sitting mother. Few British 
birds, indeed, show higher and closer 
adaptation to special conditions than 
our dreamy night-jars, essential insect- 
hawkers of the dusk on open and treeless 
uplands. Their large and mysterious 
eyes, their gaping mouths, their straining 
fringe of bristles, their delicate owl-like 
plumage, their swift and silent flight, 
their agile movements, their eerie cry, 
their curious love-sick nature—all mark 
them out as marvellously modified noc- 
turnal variants on the general type of the 
swifts and trogons. They are, in fact, 
specialised descendants of the same primi- 
tive ancestral form, whose bodies and 
souls have undergone weird and beautiful 
changes in adaptation to a wild and 
poetical life in the shades of dusk on the 
unpeopled moorlands. For birds of twi- 
light have always passionate cries and 
passionate natures; not accident alone 
has given us the whip-poor-will and the 
nightingale. 





From a Photo by G. and R. Lavis, Kasthourne. 


“WAITING FOR THE BRIDE, 
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ORESEEING that some who do not 
F love me will be swift to allege that 
in the preparation of these memoirs I 
have set down only such things as re- 
dound to my credit, and have suppressed 
the many experiences not so propitious 
which fall to the lot of the most sagacious 
while in power, I take this opportunity of 
refuting that calumny. For the truth 
stands so far the other way that my respect 
for the King’s person has led me to omit 
many things creditable to me; and some 
perhaps that place me in a higher light 
than any I have set down. And not 
only that: but I propose in this very 
place to narrate the curious details of an 
adventure wherein I showed to less ad- 
vantage than usual ; and on which I should, 
were I moved by the petty feelings im- 
puted to me by malice, be absolutely 
silent. 

One day, about a fortnight after the 
quarrel between the King and the Duchess 
of Beaufort, which I have described, and 
which arose, it will be remembered, out 
of my refusal to pay the christening ex- 
penses of her second son on the scale of a 
child of France, I was sitting in my lodg- 
ings at St. Germains when Maignan 
announced that M. de Perrot desired to 
see me. Knowing Perrot to be one of 
the most notorious beggars about the 
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court, with an insatiable maw of his own 
and an endless train of nephews and 
nieces, J was at first for being employed ; 
but, reflecting that in the crisis in the 
King’s affairs which I saw approaching— 
and which must, if he pursued his ex- 
pressed intention of marrying the Duchess, 
be fraught with infinite danger to the 
State and himself—the least help might 
be of the greatest moment, I bade them 
admit him; privately determining to 
throw the odium of any refusal upon the 
overweening influence of Madame de 
Sourdis, the Duchess’s aunt. 

Accordingly I met him with civility, 
and was not surprised when, with his 
second speech, he brought out the word 
favour. But I was surprised—for, as I 
have said, | knew him to be the best- 
practised beggar in the world—to note in 
his manner some indications of embarrass- 
ment and nervousness; which, when I 
did not immediately assent, increased toa 
sensible extent. 

‘* It isa very small thing, M. de Rosny,” 
he said, breathing hard. 

On that hint I declared my willingness 
to servehim. ‘‘ But,” I added, shrugging 
my shoulders and speaking in a confiden- 
tial tone, ‘‘no one knows the court better 
than you do, M. de Perrot. You are in all 
our secrets, and must be aware that at 





1 Clearly, from internal evidence, Maximilian de Bellune, Duke of Sully, virtual Prime Minister of 
France under Henry the Fourth, 1589-1610. Born in 1560, he shared the stormy vicissitudes of the King’s early 
life, and on the great field of Ivry captured with his own hand the standard of the League, at the cost of seven 
wounds and two horses killed under him. Although he remained a Huguenot until his death, Henry 
appointed him Grand Master of the Ordnance and Superintendent of the Finances, entrusted to him the Bastille 
and Arsenal of Paris, and created him Duke of Sully and a Peer of France. For these favours and the King’s 
entire confidence, the Minister repaid Henry with the most devoted service which in all probability subject 
ever paid to sovereign. He helped him to reduce the great nobles, who would have partitioned the country, he 
doubled the revenue, and filled the treasury. Nevertheless on the King’s assassination he fell at once from 
power, and being created a Marshal of France by way of disgrace (a case unique!) retreated quietly to his 
estates, on which he lived for thirty years in splendid retirement, dying at his chateau of Villebon, 
near Chartres, in 1641. His memoirs in many volumes still exist, and furnish the curious with information 
on court life ; but it is fair to state that some authorities consider the here extracted to be suppositi- 
tious ; inserted, it may be, by another hand, about the middle of the last century. 
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present—I say nothing of the Duchess: 
she is a good woman, and devoted to his 
Majesty—but there are others ——”’ 

‘*] know,” he answered, with a flash of 
malevolence that did not escape me. 
‘*But this is a private favour, M. de 
Rosny. It is nothing that Madame de 
Sourdis can desire either for herself or for 
others.” 

That aroused my curiosity. Only the 
week before, Madame de Sourdis had 
obtained a Hat for her son, and the post 
of Assistant Deputy Comptroller of Build- 
ings for her Groom of the Chambers. For 
her niece, the Duchess, she meditated ob- 
taining nothing less than acrown. I was 
at pains to think of any office, post, or 
pension that could be beyond the pale of 
her desires, and ina fit of gaiety I bade 
M. de Perrot speak out and explain his 
riddle. 

‘** It is a small thing,” he said, with ill- 
disguised nervousness. ‘‘ The King 
hunts to-morrow.” 

‘*Yes?” I said. 

**And very commonly rides back 
in your company, M. le Marquis.” 

‘* Sometimes,” I said; ‘‘ or with 
M. d’Epernon. Orv, if he is ina 
mood for scandal, with M. la 
Varenne or Vitry.” 

‘*But with you, if you wish it, 
and care to contrive it so,” he 
persisted with a cunning look. 

I shrugged my _ shoulders. 
“Well?” I said, wondering more 
and more what he would be at. 

‘*] have a house on the farther 
side of Poissy,” he continued. ‘‘ And | 
should take it as a favour, M. de Rosny, 
if you could induce the King to dismount 
there to-morrow and take a cup of wine.” 

‘*That is a very small thing,” I said 
bluntly, wondering much why he had made 
so great a parade of the matter, and still 
more why he seemed so ill atease. ‘‘ Yet, 
after such a prelude, if any but a friend 
of your tried loyalty asked it—I might 
expect to find Spanish liquorice in the 
cup.” 

‘*That is out of the question, in my 
case,” he answered, with a slight as- 
sumption of offence, which he immediately 
dropped. ‘‘And you say it is a small 
thing ; it is the more easily granted, M. de 
Rosny.” 


‘** But the King goes and comes at his 


pleasure,” I replied warily. ‘‘ Of course, 
he might take it into his head to descend 
at your house. There would be nothing 
Surprising in such a visit. I think that 


he has paid you one before, M. de 
Perrot?” 

He assented eagerly. 

‘*And he may do so,” I said, smiling, 
**to-morrow. But then, again, he may 
not. The chase may lead him another 
way ; or he may be late in returning ; or 
—in fine, a hundred things may happen.” 

1 had no mind to go farther than that ; 
and I supposed that it would satisfy him, 
and that he would thank me and take his 


THE KING, 


leave. Tomy surprise, however, he stood 
his ground, and even pressed me more 
than was polite; while his countenance, 
when I again eluded him, assumed an ex- 
pression of chagrin and vexation so muchin 
excess of the occasion as to awaken fresh 
doubtsin my mind. But these only the more 
confirmed me in my resolution to commit 
myself no further, especially as he was not 
a man I loved or could trust; and in the 
end he had to retire with such comfort as 
I had already given him. 

In itself, and on the surface, the thing 
seemed to bea trifle, unworthy of the serious 
consideration of any man. But in so far 
as it touched the King’s person and move- 
ments, I was inclined to view it in another 
light ; and this the more, as I still had fresh 
in my memory the remarkable manner in 
which Father Cotton, the Jesuit, once gave 
me a warning by a word about a boxwood 
fire. After a moment’s thought, therefore, I 
summoned Boisrueil, one of my gentle- 
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men, who had an acknowledged talent for 
collecting gossip ; and | told him in a casual 
way that M. de Perrot had been with me. 

‘* He has not been at court for a week,” 
he remarked. 

‘* Indeed?” I said. 

‘*He applied for the post of Assistant 
Deputy Comptroller of Buildings for his 
nephew, and took offence when it was 
given to Madame de Sourdis’ Groom of 
the Chambers.” 

‘*Ha!” I said; ‘‘ a dangerous malcon- 
tent.” 

Boisrueil smiled. ‘‘ He has lived a 
week out of the sunshine of his Majesty’s 
countenance, your Excellency. After that, 
all things are possible.” 

This was my own estimate of the man, 
whom I took to be one of those smug, 
pliant self-seekers whom courts and peace 
breed up. I could imagine no danger 
that could threaten the King from such a 
quarter, while curiosity inclined me to 
grant his request. As it happened, the 


deer the next day took us in the direction 
of Poissy, and the King, who was always 
itching to discuss with me the question of 
his projected marriage, and as constantly, 
since our long talk in the garden at 
Rennes, avoiding the subject when with 


me, bade me ride home with him. On 
coming within half a mile of Perrot’s I let 
fall his name, and in a very natural way 
suggested that the King should alight 
there for a few minutes. 

It was one of the things Henry delighted 
to do, for, endowed with the easiest 
manners, and able in a moment to ex- 
change the formality of the Louvre for the 
freedom of the camp, he could give to 
such cheap favours their full value. He 
consented on the instant, therefore, and, 
turning our horses into a byroad, we 
sauntered down it with no greater attend- 
ance than a couple of pages. 

The sun was near setting, and its rays, 
which still gilded the tree-tops, left the 
wood below pensive and melancholy. 
The house stood in a solitary place on the 
edge of the forest, half a mile from 
Poissy, and these two things had their 
effect on my mind. I began to wish that 
we had brought with us half a troop of 
horse, or at least two or three gentlemen ; 
and, startled by the thought of the un- 
known chances to which, out of mere idle 
curiosity, I was exposing the King, I 
would gladly have turned back. But 
without explanation I could not do so, 
and while I hesitated Henry cried out gaily 
that we were there. 


A short avenue of limes led from the 
forest road to the door. I looked curiously 
before us as we rode under the trees, in 
some fear lest M. de Perrot’s preparations 
should discover my complicity, and apprise 
the King that he was expected. But so 
far was this from being the case that no 
one appeared; the house rose still and 
silent in the mellow light of sunset, and, 
for all that we could see, might have been 
the fabled palace of enchantment. 

** * He is Jean de Nivelle’s dog ; he runs 
away when you call him,’” the King 
quoted. ‘‘ Get down, Rosny. We have 
reached the palace of the Sleeping 
Princess. It remains only to sound the 
horn and——” 

I was in the act of dismounting with 
my back to him, when his words came to 
this sudden stop. I turned to learn what 
caused this, and saw standing in the 
aperture of the wicket, which had been 
silently opened, a girl, little more than a 
child, of the most striking beauty. Sur- 
prise shone in her eyes, and shyness and 
alarm had brought the colour to -her 
cheeks ; while the level rays of the sun, 
which forced her to screen her eyes with 
one small hand, clothed her figure in a 
robe of lucent glory. I heard the King 
whistle low. Before I could speak he had 
flung himself from his horse and, throwing 
the reins to one of the pages, was bowing 
before her. 

‘We were about to sound the horn, 
Mademoiselle,” he said, smiling. 

‘* The horn, Monsieur ?” she exclaimed, 
opening her eyes in wonder, and staring 
at him with the prettiest face of astonish- 
ment. 

‘*Yes, Mademoiselle; to awaken the 
Sleeping. Princess,” he rejoined. ‘ But I 
see that she is already awake.” 

Through the innocence of her eyes 
flashed a sudden gleam of archness. 
** Monsieur flatters himself,” she said, with 
a smile that just revealed the whiteness of 
her teeth. 

It was such an answer as delighted the 
King, who loved, above all things, a com- 
bination of wit and beauty, and never for 
any long time wore the chains of a woman 
who did not unite sense to more showy 
attractions. From the effect which the 
grace and freshness of the girl had on 
me, I could judge in a degree of the im- 
pression made on him ; and his next words 
showed not only its depth, but that he 
was determined to enjoy the adventure to 
the full. He presented me to her as M. 
de Sage, and, inquiring affectionately after 
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Perrot, learned in a trice that she was his 
niece, not long from a convent at Loches ; 
finally, begging to be allowed to rest a 
while, he dropped a gallant hint that a cup 
of wine from her hands would be accept- 
able. 

All this, and her innocent doubt what 
she ought to do, thus brought face to face 
with two strange cavaliers, threw the girl 
into such a state of blushing confusion as 
redoubled her charms. It appeared that 
her uncle had been summoned unex- 
pectedly to Marly, and had taken his son 
with him, and that the household had 
seized the occasion to go to a village féte 
at Achéres. Only an old servant remained 
in the house, who presently appeared and 
took her orders. I saw from the man’s 
start of consternation that he knew the 
King; but a glance from Henry’s eyes 
bidding me keep up the illusion, I 
followed the fellow, and charged him not 
to betray the King’s incognito. When I 


returned, I found that Mademoiselle had 
conducted her visitor to a grassy terrace 
which ran along the south side of the 
house, and was screened from the forest 
by an alley of apple-trees, and from the 
east wind by a hedge of yew. Here, where 
the last rays of the sun threw sinuous 


shadows on the turf, and Paris seemed a 
million miles away, they were walking up 
and down, the sound of their laughter 
breaking the woodland silence. Made- 
moiselle had a fan, with which, and an 
air of convent coquetry, she occasionally 
shaded her eyes. The King carried his 
hat in his hand. It was such an adventure 
as he loved, with all his heart; and I 
stood a little way off, smiling, and think- 
ing grimly of M. de Perrot. 

On a sudden, hearing a step behind 
me, I turned, and saw a young man in 
a riding-dress come quickly through an 
opening in the yew-hedge. As I turned, 
he stopped; his jaw fell, and he stood 
rooted to the ground, gazing at the two 
on the terrace, while his face, which a 
moment before had worn an air of pleased 
expectancy, grew on a sudden dark with 
passion, and put on such a look as made 
me move towards him. Before I reached 
him, however, M. de Perrot himself 
appeared at his side. The young man 
flashed round on him. ‘* Mon Dieu, sir!” 
he cried, in a voice choked with anger ; 
**T see it all now! I understand why I 
was carried away to Marly! I—but it 
shall not be! I swear it shall not be!” 

Between him and me—for, needless to 
say, I too understood all—M. de Perrot 


was awkwardly placed. But he showed 
the presence of mind of the old courtier. 
‘* Silence, sir !” he exclaimed imperatively. 
**Do you not see M. de Rosny? Go to 
him at once and pay your respects to him, 
and request him to honour you with his 
protection. Or—lI see that you are over- 
come by the honour which the King does 
us. Go first and change your dress. 
Go, boy!” 

The lad retired sullenly, and M. de 
Perrot, free to deal with me alone, 
approached me, smiling assiduously, and 
trying hard to hide some consciousness 
and a little shame under a mask of cor- 
diality. ‘‘A thousand pardons, M. de 
Rosny,” he cried with effusion, ‘‘ for an 
absence quite unpardonable. But I so 
little expected to see his Majesty after 
what you said, and——” 

‘** Are in no hurry to interrupt him now 
you are here!” I replied bluntly, deter- 
mined that whoever he deceived he should 
not flatter himself he deceived me. ‘‘ Pooh, 
man! I am not a fool,” I continued. 

‘“What is this?” he cried, with a 
desperate attempt to keep up the farce. 
‘*T don’t understand you!” 

‘*No, the shoe is on the other foot—I 
understand you,” I replieddrily. ‘‘ Chut, 
man!” I continued, ‘t you don’t make a 
cat’s-paw of me. I see the game. You are 
for sitting in Madame de Sourdis’ seat, 
and giving your son a Hat, and your 
groom a Comptrollership, and your niece 
Riemen” 

‘*Hush, hush, M. de Rosny,” he 
muttered, turning white and red, and 
wiping his brow with his kerchief. ‘* A/on 
Dieu, your words might——” 

‘‘If overheard, make things very un- 
pleasant for M. de Perrot,” I said. 

‘* And M. de Rosny?” 

I shrugged my shoulders contemptu- 
ously. ‘*Pooh, man!” I said. ‘* Do 
you think that | sit in no safer seat than 
that?” 

‘‘Ah! But when Madame de Beaufort 
is Queen ?” he said slily. 

‘*If she ever is,” I replied, affecting 
greater confidence than I at that time felt. 

‘* Well, to be sure,” he said slowly, “if 
she ever is.” And he looked towards the 
King and his companion, who were still 
chatting gaily. Then he stole a crafty 
glance at me. ‘‘ Do you wish her to be?” 
he muttered. 

‘*Queen ?” I said. ‘* God forbid!” 

‘It would be a disgrace to France?” 
he whispered ; and he laid his hand on my 
arm, and looked eagerly into my face. 
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‘‘ Yes,” I said. 

‘* A blot on his fame ?” 

I nodded. 

‘*A—a slur on a score of noble fami- 
lies ?” 

I could not deny it. 

‘* Then—is it not worth while to avoid 
all that?” he murmured, his face pale, 
and his small eyes glued to mine. “Is 
it not worth a little—sacrifice, M. de 
Rosny ?” 

‘*And risk?” I said. ‘* Possibly.” 

While the words were still on my lips, 
something stirred close to us, behind the 
yew-hedge beside which we were stand- 
ing. Perrot darted in a moment to the 
opening, and I after him. We were just 
in time to catch a glimpse of a figure 
disappearing round the corner of the 
house. ‘* Well,” I said grimly, ‘‘ what 
about being overheard now ?” 

M. de Perrot wiped his face. ‘‘ Thank 
Heaven!” he said, ‘‘it was only my son. 
Now let me explain to you : 

But our hasty movement had caught 
the King’s eye, and he came towards us, 
covering himself as he approached. I 
had now an opportunity of learning 
whether the girl was, in fact, as innocent 
as she seemed, and as every particular of 
our reception had declared her; and I 
watched her closely when Perrot’s mode 
of address betrayed the King’s identity. 
Suffice it that the vivid blush which on the 
instant suffused her face, and the lively 
emotion which almost overcame her, left 
me in no doubt. With a charming air of 
bashfulness, and just so much timid 
awkwardness as rendered her doubly 
bewitching, she tried to kneel and kiss the 
King’s hand. He would not permit this, 
however, but saluted her cheek. 

‘*It seems that you were right, sire,” 
she murmured, courtesying in a pretty 
confusion: ‘‘the Princess was not 
awake.” 


Henr ‘*Come now, 
y 


laughed gaily. 
tell me frankly, Mademoiselle,” he said. 
‘For whom did you take me?” 

‘* Not for the King, sire,” she answered, 


with a gleam of roguishness. ‘‘ You told 
me that the King was a good man, whose 
benevolent impulses were constantly 
checked ——” 

“ier 

‘* By M. de Rosny, his Minister.” 

The outburst of laughter which greeted 
this apprised her that she was again at 
fault; and Henry, who liked nothing 
better than such mystifications, intro- 
ducing me by my proper name, we 


diverted ourselves for some minutes with 
her alarm and excuses. After that it was 
time to take leave, if we would sup at 
home and the King would not be missed ; 
and accordingly, but not without some 
further badinage, in which Mademoiselle 
de Brut displayed wit equal to her beauty, 
and an agreeable refinement not always 
found with either, we departed. 

It should be clearly understood at this 
point that, notwithstanding all I have 
set down, I was fully determined (in 
accordance with a rule I have constantly 
followed, and would enjoin on all who do 
not desire to find themselves one day 
saddled with an ugly name) to have no 
part in the affair; and this though the 
advantage of altering the King’s intentions 
towards Madame de Beaufort was never 
more vividly present to my mind. As we 
rode, indeed, he put several questions 
concerning the Baron and his family and 
connections ; and, falling into a reverie, 
and smiling a good deal at his thoughts, 
left me in no doubt as to the impression 
made upon him. But, being engaged at the 
time with the Spanish treaty, and resolved, 
as I have said, to steer a course unin- 
fluenced by such intrigues, I did not let 
my mind dwell upon the matter ; nor gave 
it, indeed, a second thought, until the 
next afternoon, when, sitting at an open 
window of my lodging, | heard a voice 
in the street ask where the Duchess de 
Beaufort had her apartment. 

The voice struck a chord in my memory, 
and I looked out. The man who had put 
the question, and who was now being 
directed on his way—by Maignan, my 
equerry, as it chanced—had his back to 
me, and I could see only that he was 
young, shabbily dressed, and with the air 
of a workman carried a small frail of tools 
on his shoulder. But presently, in the 
act of thanking Maignan, he turned so 
that I saw his face, and with that it 
flashed upon me in a moment who he was. 

Accustomed to follow a train of thought 
quickly, and to act on its conclusion with 
energy, I had Maignan called, and 
furnished with his instructions before the 
man had gone twenty paces ; and within 
the minute I had the satisfaction of seeing 
the two return together. As they passed 
under the window I heard my servant 
explaining with the utmost naturalness 
that he had misunderstood the stranger, 
and that ‘Ais was Madame de Beaufort’s ; 
after which scarce a minute elapsed before 
the door of my room opened, and he 
appeared ushering in young Perrot ! 
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Or so it seemed to me; and the start 
of surprise and consternation which es- 
caped the stranger when he first saw me 
confirmed me in the impression. 


stood before me shifting his feet, and 
staring about him in vacant wonder, I 
began to think that I had made a mistake ; 
and clearly, either | had done so, or this 


‘“HAS MADAME SENT FOR YOU?” 


moment later I doubted; so natural was 
the posture into which the man fell, and so 
stupid the look of inquiry which he turned 
first on me and then on Maignan. As he 


young man was possessed of talents and 
a power of controlling his features beyond 
the ordinary. He unslung his tools, and 
saluting me abjectly waited in silence, 
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After a moment’s thought I asked him 
peremptorily what was his errand with 
the Duchess de Beaufort. 

‘*To show her a watch, your Ex- 
cellency,” he stammered, his mouth open, 
his eyes staring. I could detect no flaw 
in his acting. 

‘* What are you, then?” I said. 

**A clockmaker, my lord.” 

‘*Has Madame sent for you?” 

‘*No, my lord,” he stuttered, tremb- 
ling. 

‘*Do you want to sell her the watch?” 

He muttered that he did, and that he 
meant no harm by it. 

‘* Show it to me, then,” I said curtly. 

He grew red at that, and seemed for an 
instant not to understand. But on my 
repeating the order he thrust his hand 
into his breast, and producing a parcel 
began to unfasten it. This he did so 
slowly that I was soon for thinking that 
there was no watch in it; but in the end 
he found one and handed it to me. 

“You did not make this,” I 
opening it. 

‘*No, my lord,” he answered; ‘‘it is 
German, and old.” 

I saw that it was of excellent work- 
manship, and I was about to hand it back 


said, 


to him, almost persuaded that I had made 
a mistake, when in a second my doubts 


were solved. Engraved on the thick end 
of the egg, and partly erased by wear, 
was a dog’s head, which I knew to be 
the crest of the Perrots. 

‘*So,” I said, preparing to return it to 
him, ‘‘ you are a clockmaker ?” 

‘*Yes, your Excellency,” he muttered. 
And I thought that I caught the sound of 
a sigh of relief. 

I gave the watch to Maignan to hand to 
him. ‘* Very well,” I said. ‘* I have need of 
one. The clock in the next room—a gift 
from his Majesty—is out of order and at 
a standstill. You can go and attend to 
it, and see that you do so skilfully. And 
do you, Maignan,” I continued with mean- 
ing, ‘go with him. When he has made 
the clock go, let him go; and not before, 
or you answer for it. You understand, 
sirrah ?” 

Maignan saluted obsequiously, and in a 
moment hurried young Perrot from the 
room ; leaving me to congratulate myself 
on the strange and fortuitous circumstance 
that had thrown him in my way, and 
enabled me to guard against a rencontre 
that might have had the most embarrass- 
ing consequences. , 

|t required no great sagacity to foresee 
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the next move; and I was not surprised 
when about an hour later I heard a clatter 
of hoofs outside, and a voice inquiring 
hurriedly for the Marquis de Rosny. One 
of my people announced M. de Perrot, 
and I bade them admit him. In a twink- 
ling he came up, pale with heat and 
covered with dust, his eyes almost start- 
ing from his head, and his cheeks 
trembling with agitation. Almost before 
the door was shut he cried out that we 
were undone. 

I was willing to divert myself with him 
for a time, and I pretended to know no- 
thing. ‘* What?” I said, rising. ‘* Has 
the King met with an accident ?” 

‘Worse! worse!” he cried, waving 
his hat with a gesture of despair. ‘‘ My 
son—you saw my son yesterday ?” 

** Ves,” I said. 

** He overheard us!” 

**Not us,” I said drily. “You. But 
what then, M. de Perrot? You are master 
in your own house.” 

‘** But he is not in my house,” he wailed. 
‘“*He has gone! Fled! Decamped! I 
had words with him this morning, you 
understand.” 

** About your niece ?” 

M. de Perrot’s face took a delicate shade 
of red. He nodded; he could not speak, 
and seemed for an instant in danger of 
some kind of fit. Then he found his 
voice again. ‘‘ The fool prated of love! 
Of love!” he said, ‘‘ with such a look— 
like that of a dying fowl—that I could 
have laughed aloud. And when I bade 
him remember his duty he threatened me. 
He, that unnatural boy, threatened to 
betray me, to ruin me, to go to Madame 
de Beaufort and tell her all—all, you 
understand. And I doing so much, and 
making such sacrifices for him!” 

‘* Yes,” I said, ‘‘I see that. And what 
did you do?” 

‘*] broke my cane on his back,” M. de 
Perrot answered with unction, ‘‘ and 
locked him in his room. But what is the 
use? The boy has no natural feelings!” 

‘*He got out through the window?” 

Perrot nodded; and being at leisure, 
now that he had explained his woes, to feel 
their full depth, shed actual tears of rage 
and terror; now moaning that Madame 
would never forgive him, and that if he 
escaped the Bastille he would lose all his 
employments and be the laughing-stock 
of the court; and now striving to show 
that his peril was mine, and that it was 
to my interest to help him. 

I allowed him to go on in this strain 
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for some time, and then, having suffi- 
ciently diverted myself with his forebod- 
ings, I bade him in an altered voice to 
take courage. ‘‘ For I think I know,” I 
said, ‘‘ where your son is.” 

** At Madame’s ?” he groaned. 

‘No, here,” I said. 

‘“* Mon Dieu! Where?” he cried, and 
he sprang up, startled out of his lamenta- 
tions. 

‘*Here; in my lodging,” I answered. 

** My son is here?” he said. 

‘‘In the next room,” I replied, smiling 
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‘Yes, bring him in,” I said. 

‘* But—he has gone!” he exclaimed. 

‘‘Gone?” I cried, scarcely able to be- 
lieve my ears. ‘‘Gone, sirrah! and | 
told you to detain him!” 

‘Until he had mended the clock, my 
lord,” Maignan stammered, quite out of 
countenance. ‘‘ But he set it going half 
an hour ago; and I let him go, according 
to your order.” 

It is in the face of such contretemps as 
these that the low-bred man betrays him- 
self. Yet such was my chagrin on this 


I HEARD A CLATTER OF HOOFS. 


indulgently at his astonishment, which 
was only less amusing than his terror. 
‘*] have but to touch this bell, and 
Maignan will bring him to you.” 

Full of wonder and admiration, he im- 
plored me to ring and have him brought 
immediately, since until he had set eyes 


on him he could not feel safe. Accord- 
ingly I rang my hand-bell, and Maignan 
opened the door. ‘‘ The clockmaker,” I 
said, nodding. 

He looked at me stupidly. 
clockmaker, your Excellency?” 


‘* The 


occasion, and so sudden the shock, that 
it was all I could do to maintain my sang- 
Jroid, and,dismissing Maignan with a look, 
be content to punish M. de Perrot with a 
sneer. ‘‘I did not know that your son 
was a tradesman,” I said. 

He wrung his hands. ‘‘He has low 
tastes,” he cried. ‘‘He always had. He 
has amused himself in that way. And 
now by this time he is with Madame de 
Beaufort, and we are undone!” 

‘*Not we,” I answered curtly. ‘“‘ Speak 
for yourself, M. de Perrot,” 
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But though, having no mind to appear 
in his eyes dependent on Madame’s 
favour or caprice, I thus checked 
his familiarity, I am free to confess 
here that my calmness was partly as- 
sumed; and that, though I knew my 
position to be unassailable—based as it 
was on solid services rendered to the 
King, my master, and on the familiar 
affection with which he honoured me 
through so many years—I could not view 
the prospect of a fresh collision with 
Madame without some misgiving. Having 
gained the mastery in the two quarrels 
we had had, I was the less inclined to 
excite her to fresh intrigues, and as un- 
willing to give the King reason to think 
that we could not live at peace. Accord- 
ingly, after a moment’s consideration, I 
told Perrot that, rather than he should 
suffer, I would go to Madame de Beaufort 
myself, and give such explanations as 
would place another complexion on the 
matter. 

He overwhelmed me with thanks, and 
besides, to show his gratitude—for he was 
still on thorns, picturing her wrath and 
resentment—he insisted on accompanying 
me to the Cloitre de St. Germain, where 
Madame had her apartment. By the 
way he asked me what I should say to her. 

‘Whatever will get you out of the 
scrape,’ I answered curtly. 

‘*Then anything!” he cried with 
fervour. ‘‘ Anything, my dear friend. 
Oh, that unnatural boy!” 

‘*I suppose that the girl is as big a 
fool?” I said. 

‘* Bigger! bigger!” heanswered. ‘I 
don’t know where she learned such 
things!” 

‘* She prated of love, too, then ?” 

‘*To be sure,” he groaned, ‘‘ and with- 
out a sou of dot/” 

‘*Well, well,” I said, ‘‘here we are. 
I will do what I can.” 

Fortunately the King was not there, 
and Madame would receive me. _ I 
thought, indeed, that her doors flew open 
with suspicious speed, and that way was 
made for me more easily than usual ; and I 
soon found that I was not wrong in the 
inference I drew from these facts. For 
when I entered her chamber, that remark- 
able woman, who, whatever her enemies 
may say, combined with her beauty a very 
uncommon degree of sense and discretion, 
met me with a low courtesy and a smile 
of derision. ‘‘So,” she said, ‘‘M. de 
Rosny, not satisfied with furnishing me 
with evidence, gives me proof,” 


‘*How, Madame?” I said; though I 
well understood. 

‘* By his presence here,” she answered. 
‘*An hour ago,” she continued, ‘ the 
King was with me. I had not then the 
slightest ground to expect this honour, 
or I am sure that his Majesty would have 
stayed to share it. But I have since seen 
reason to expect it, and you observe that 
I am not unprepared.” 

She spoke with a sparkling eye, and an 
expression of the most lively resentment ; 
so that, had M. de Perrot been in my 
place, I think that he would have shed 
more tears. I was myself somewhat 
dashed, though I knew the prudence that 
governed her in her most impetuous 
sallies ; still, to avoid the risk of hearing 
things which we might both afterwards 
wish unsaid, I came to the point. ‘I 
fear that I have timed my visit ill, 
Madame,” I said. ‘‘ You have some com- 
plaint against me.” 

‘Only that you are like the others,” 
she answered with a fine contempt. ‘‘ You 
profess one thing and do another.” 

‘* As, for example——?” 

‘For example!” she replied with a 
scornful laugh. ‘* How many times have 
you told me that you left women, and 
intrigues in which women had part, on 
one side ?” 

I bowed. 

‘*And now I find you—you and that 
Perrot, that creature !—intriguing against 
me ; intriguing with some country chit to 

” 


‘*Madame!” I said, cutting her short 
with a show of temper, ‘‘ where did you 
get this?” 

**Do you deny it?” she cried, looking 
so beautiful in her anger that I thought I 
had never seen her to such advantage. 
**Do you deny that you took the King 
there ?” 

** No. 
there.” 

‘*To Perrot’s ? You admit it?” 

** Certainly,” I said. ‘‘ For a purpose.” 

‘* A purpose?” she cried with withering 
scorn. ‘* Was it not that the King might 
see that girl?” 

‘* Yes,” I replied patiently. ‘‘It was.” 

She stared at me. ‘ And you can tell 
me that to my face!” she said. 

**] see no reason why I should not, 
Madame,” I replied easily. ‘‘I cannot 
conceive why you should object to the 
union, and many why you should desire 
to see two people happy. Otherwise, if I 
had had any idea, even the slightest, that 


Certainly, 


I took the King 
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the matter was obnoxious to you, I would 
not have engaged in it.” 

‘* But—what was your purpose, then?” 
she muttered in a different tone. 

‘* To obtain the King’s good word with 
M. de Perrot to permit the marriage of 
his son with his niece, who is unfortu- 
nately without a portion.” 

Madame uttered a low exclamation, and 
her eyes wandering from me she took up 
—as if her thoughts strayed also—a small 
ornament from the table beside her. 
‘*Ah!” she said, looking at it closely. 
‘*But Perrot’s son? Did he know of 
this?” 


‘‘No,” I answered, smiling. ‘‘ But I 


have heard that women can love as well 
And sometimes ingen- 


as men, Madame. 
iously.” 

I heard her draw a sigh of relief, and | 
knew that if I had not persuaded her I had 
accomplished much. I was not surprised 
when, laying down the ornament with 
which she had been toying, she turned on 
me one of those rare smiles to which the 
King could refuse nothing, and wherein 
wit, tenderness, and gaiety were so 
happily blended that no _ conceivable 
beauty of feature, uninspired by sensi- 
bility, could vie with them. ‘‘ Good 
friend, I have sinned,” she said. ‘‘ But I 
am a woman, and I love. Pardon me. 
As for your protégée, from this moment she 
is mine also. I will speak to the King 
this evening ; andif he does not at once,” 
Madame continued, with a gleam of 
archness, that showed me that she was 
not yet free from suspicion, ‘‘ issue his 
commands to M. de Perrot, I shall know 
what to think; and his Majesty will 
suffer!” 

I thanked her profusely and in fitting 
terms. Then after a word or two about 
some assignments for the expenses of 
her household, in settling which there 
had been delay—a matter wherein, 
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also, I contrived to do her pleasure 
and the King’s service no wrong—I 
very willingly took my leave, and, 
calling my people, started homewards 
on foot. I had not gone twenty paces, 
however, before M. de Perrot, whose 
impatience had chained him to the spot, 
crossed the street and joined himself to 
me. ‘‘My dear friend,” he cried, em- 
bracing me fervently, ‘‘is all well ?” 

‘* Ves,” I said. 

‘* She is appeased ?” 

** Absolutely.” 

He heaved a deep sigh of relief, and, 
almost crying in his joy, began to thank 
me with all the extravagance of phrase 
and gesture to which men of his mean 
spirit are prone. Through all I heard him 
silently, and with secret amusement, 
knowing that the end was not yet. At 
length he asked me what explanation I 
had given. 

‘* The only explanation possible,” I an- 
swered bluntly. ‘‘I had to combat 
Madame’s jealousy. I did it in the only 
way in which it could be done, by stating 
that your niece loved your son, and by 
imploring her good word on their behalf.” 

He sprang a pace from me with a cry of 
rage and astonishment. ‘‘ You did that ?” 
he screamed. 

‘* Softly, softly, M. de Perrot,” I said, 
in a voice which brought him somewhat to 
his senses. ‘Certainly I did. You bade 
me say whatever was necessary, and I did 
so. No more. If you wish, however,” 
I added grimly, ‘‘ to explain to Madame 
that——” 

But with a wail of lamentation he 
rushed from me, and in a moment was 
lost in the darkness ; leaving me to smile 
at this odd termination of an intrigue that, 
but for a lad’s adroitness, might have 
altered the fortunes noc of M. de Perrot 
only, but of the King my master and of 
France- 





CVPID AND CAMPASPE 
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Cupid and my Campaspe playd 
At conn for liens ; Cupid aid : 
He stakes his quiver, bow, and arrows, 
His mother’s doves, and team of sparrows; 
Loses them too; then down he throws 
The coral of his lip, the rose 
Growing -on’s cheek (but none knows how); 
With “these, the crystal of his brow, 
And then the dimple on his chin; 
All these did my Campaspe win: 
At last he set her both his eyes— 
She won, and Cupid blind did’ rise. 
O Love! has she done this to thee? 


What shall, alas! become of me ? 
} Lylye 
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SUSPECT the custom of match- 
making among the Irish of Munster 

is in part the survival of the feudal sys- 
tem. In old days the chief, who was 
the beneficial father of his clan, selected, 
perhaps, mates for the young people 
without a dissentient voice. The Irish 
landlord of comparatively modern days 
claimed some such right as a precaution 
against the subdivision of land. He was 
not at all in the line of succession to the 
old chieftains ; but his right of lordship 
in such a matter need not be the hard- 
ship it would be to those who insist on 
afree choice. Perhaps, too, the suspicion 
with which the Irish country priest as a 
rule regards love-making may be a factor 
in upholding the custom. None is so 
ready as he to crack jokes at the expense 
of the engaged couple, when the arrange- 
ment is made by authorized law and 
with the sanction of parents and pastor. 
But an ill-regulated love, in which with- 
out leave or licence a young couple take 
fire of each other, is quite another mat- 
ter. The priests have seen on every side 
the fortunate results of the match- 
making system; for where is the marriage- 
tie so inviolably maintained as in Ireland ? 
So to them Eros is a pagan deity indeed, 
and, for all his cherubic wings and 
dimpled cheeks, a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
It is scarcely to be expected that he 
should be in repute at the convent 


schools where the girls spend the blos- 
soming time, or with the celibate clergy. 


“ The god of Love, ah, benedicite, 
How mighty and how great a lord is he!” 


But not in Munster. Not that the priests 
meddle with the match-making. Curiously 
enough, for some reason or other, ‘‘a 
priest’s marriage” is supposed to be 
unlucky ; and, except in the case of a 
relative, a priest seldom appears in the 
matter before the preliminaries are con- 
cluded. 

Not often does the lot of the couple 
whose match is made call for pity. The 
girls are so accustomed to the old usage 
that their decorous dreams of the spouse 
to be provided for them are no more 
distracting than those of French damsels, 
who keep as straight a path as any marked 
out for human feet. The parallel goes 
as far as the marriage, but no further, 
since in the case of the French matron 
there is often the natural revenge of 
licence instead of liberty ; while the Irish 
matron walks as discreetly as though 
she had hada happy season of sowing her 
innocent wild oats, and therefore was con- 
tent with steadiness. Irish farmers often 
do not marry till quite middle age. They 
are the canniest class in the community, 
and have an obstinate way of consider- 
ing themselves, so long as they remain 
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unmarried, the match of the youngest 
and prettiest girl in the barony. Often 
enough for the girl the delight of being 
mistress of a snug farmhouse, of a 
dairy, and a best parlour, and a jaunting 
car, outweighs the paltry difference of 
forty years or so, and she is well content. 
Occasionally an old gentleman of this 
kind will find that the young woman he 
has taken to his bosom is more than a 
yoke-fellow for him, and rather drives 


A HANDSOME YOUNG WOMAN OF MUNSTER. 


him than follows or paces with him, 


side by side. Occasionally the system 
results in downright cruelty, as in a 
case I knew where a girl, fresh from 
the convent school, was handed over to 
an octogenarian, who in his village shop 
had somehow amassed thirty or forty 
thousand pounds. 

This poor child died of the horror of 
the bargain. She lived long enough to 
give birth to a girl-child, and then 
placidly closed her eyes on the dreary 
world and the wrinkled spouse. How 
little customs change in Munster is shown 


by the fact that, years and years after, 
the little heiress was sought in marriage 
with scarcely less concession to ideal 
notions. The letter sent to the child’s next 
of kin, a handsome and stern old American 
priest, was as business-like as though the 
bargain were over a calf, The main 
reason for the marriage seemed to be 
that the little heiress’s lands joined those 
of the young sguireen whose mother made 
the matter-of-fact proposal. The young 
lady, who was making 
the grand tour, heard 
nothing of this strange 
offer. Father O’Connell 
answered for his young 
relative rather more 
haughtily than if he 
were an Irish instead 
of an Irish- American 
priest, and so the 
matter ended. 

The young people 
who are the subjects of 
the custom do not, as 
a rule, consider their 
case a hard one. A 
handsome young wo- 
man in a Munster 
town openly expressed 
to me her scornful dis- 
belief in love. ‘* They 
marry for love,” she 
said, ‘‘foreign in Dublin 
and Cork, maybe, but 
never here. There was 
one case I heard of here 
—it was before my 
time—of marrying for 
love ”—oh, the scornful 
emphasis on the words ! 
—‘‘and it ended dad.” 
This young woman had 
evidently no desire for 
the introduction of the 
unknown fire into the 
stagnant calm of the 
little country town. 

In Carleton’s day there was such an in- 
stitution as a match-maker, a sort of wise 
woman who was the connecting link be- 
tween the two families. I do not know if 
she yet plies her trade in out-of-the-way 
places, but more usually the negotiations 
are opened by a convenient friend. Once 
started, they lapse into the hands of the 
respective fathers. The match-making is 
sometimes the occasion of a dance, though 
etiquette forbids any recognition of the 
situation by the invited guests. In such 
a case, while the attention of all is sup- 





MORE THAN A YOKE-FELLOW FOR HIM, 
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posed to be riveted on the jig or the two- 
handed reel, the fathers carry on their 
bargaining at a table plentifully supplied 
with whisky and pipes and tobacco, in a 
steady corner where the heels of the 
dancers will not brush them nor the open 
gaze of the spectators followthem. Yet 


for all the elaborate pretence of ignorance, 


Very often, of course, the negotiations 
are conducted more quietly. And again, 
they will be carried out at a fair or a 
market, where the fathers will retire to a 
quiet room in a public-house, and argue 
out the matter. A third person is often 
employed in such cases, who suggests at 
an awkward moment that the parties 


\; 


THE FATHERS WILL RETIRE TO A QUIET ROOM IN A PUBLIC-HOUSE, AND ARGUE OUT THE MATTER. 


the room is electric with interest. Perhaps 
only the actual dancers forget the match- 
making ; for that extraordinary and grace- 
ful dance, the Irish jig, permits no divided 
allegiance. One who had been a famous 
step-dancer in his youth assured me 
that the dance has over a _ hundred 
different steps. But the old men and 
women, all smoking by the fireplace or on 
a high-backed settle, are in an agony 
of sympathetic interest. Not a gesture 
escapes notice, and when brows are 
wrinkled or fists clenched, telling that the 
negotiations, concluded as to coin and 
gear, have stuck fast in the mountain 
shec » or the Kerry cows, there is a murmur 
of suspense almost like a moan. Mean- 
while the couple themselves are awkward 
and self-conscious. The youth has the 
resource of a pipe outside among the boys ; 
the girl, the less bashful of the two, joins 
in the dance, and her self-consciouness 
lends her perhaps only a shyer charm, as 
she advances and retreats, and demurely 
foots it, in the most coquettish of all 
glances. 


‘* split the difference.” My father, in his 
cattle-buying, has often acted as this con- 
venient friend. There is a great deal of 
dramatic make-believe at this point. Each 
man asseverates most solemnly that he 
has reached the limit of his concessions. 
‘*Och sure, man alive! my purty little 
girl isn’t going a-begging! Sure, there’s 
Jemmy Ryan, beyant at the Three Crosses, 
leppin’ to get her for his boy; and though 
it’s myself that says it, a better or purtier 
little girl there’s not in the barony.” And 
the other, with diplomatic heat, for the 
negotiations are by no means intended to 
fall through : ‘*’Deed then, Martin, that’s 
thrue for you. An’ sure what else would 
the little girl be that’s come of a good 
stock and handsome people. But there’s 
them that’s covetin’ my boy, and that 
wouldn’t stop short at a milch-cow, nor a 
litter of pigs, no, nor a score of sheep, 
for the matter of that.” When both parties 
have declared themselves immovable, the 
friend steps in with his amiable suggestion. 
For a time he has to urge both parties to 
yield, which they do at last with a reluctant 
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heartiness. ‘* Well, in God’s name,” one 
or the other will say, ‘‘we won't break 
Mr. *s word.” And then they shake 
hands over it, and there is general re- 
joicing. 

I remember a Tipperary man, who 
bought cattle for my father, lamenting the 
decadence of his son and daughter, who 
had both departed from the good old style, 
and made love-matches. ‘‘ Indeed and 
indeed,”-he lamented, ‘‘ what’s the world 
coming to at all, at all? My fine boy that 
I expected to make a match for with Kate 
Rooney, a snug man’s daughter, he goes 
out without a word to me, and brings 
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the most easy-going of fathers, or his 
young people would scarcely have taken 
this original line. 

I was once muchamusedat thecomments 
of a Tipperary man when he was introduced 
by her father to a damsel of considerable 
social pretensions. The man was a great 
giant of an old fellow with a square, 
massive face, clean shaven, and a 
smooth black head. The city damsel was 
dainty in her silk and furs, fluttering 
along the wintry streets by her father’s 
side, when they met. The men had known 
each other through some matter of busi- 
ness. ‘‘That’s a fine young woman 


THE MATCH HAS BEEN BROKEN OFF FOR A THREE-LEGGED POT. 


home a girl from Dublin with just the 
clothes on her back. And that’s not bad 
enough, but I’ve a little slip of a girleen 
that the other day had her hair hanging 
down her back, and she inthrojuices me 
last week to a lad she was to give me for 
a son-in-law at the same price.”” Martin was 


133. October, 1894. 


you’ve got for daughter, Mr. ,»” said 
the unabashed Tipperary man; ‘‘ but it’s 
high time she was married. I’ve a boy 
at home she might be taking a fancy to. 
For we both know, Mr. » girls are 
bad stock. They don’t improve by keeping.” 

Sometimes a girl’s matrimonial chances 
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are unfairly prejudiced by what an out- 
sider would consider a trifling deficiency. 
For instance, a farmer’s wife usually 
keeps a great number of geese, and 
makes many beds of their down. A 


feather bed is usually part of the dowry 


pregmmnnesipetiton see's 
EL eee er 


A MUNSTER FARMER. 


of a farmer’s daughter. Well, supposing 
there are five beds and six daughters, the 
chances of the youngest, who goes without 
a bed, are materially affected. Not many 
are so well provided for as Shane Fadh’s 
wife in Carleton’s story. ‘‘ She had sixty 
guineas that her grandfather left her, 
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thirteen head of cattle, two feather and 
two chaff beds, with sheeting, quilts, and 
blankets ; three pieces of bleached linen, 
and a flock of geese of her own rearing.” 
Well might Shane Fadh remark : ‘* Upon 
the whole, among ourselves, it wasn’t 
aisy to get sucha 
fortune.” 

A part of this 
system of giving 
dowries has always 
seemed to me 
highly illogical. No 
matter how poor 
people may be, they 
scrape together 
enough to portion 
a daughter, or 
leave the -daugh- 
ters’ dowries as a 
charge upon the 
land. Fhe very 
same damsel who 
was scornful to me 
about love let in 
some light on the 
system. She had 
eleven brothers and 
sisters, and _ her 
mother held a farm 
on a famous Plan 
of Campaign estate. 
Of the dozen she 
was the only one 
who ever had the 
enterprise to ‘‘ go 
foreign,” as she 
herself expressed 
it, though the little 
town on the At- 
lantic sea - board 
was but nine miles 
from her home. 
The other eleven 
toiled at the farm- 
work, the men on 
the farm, the girls 
butter-making, pig- 
feeding, calf-rear- 
ing; in summer 
binding or gather- 
ing; in autumn 
dropping seed-po- 
tatoes in the fur- 
rows. They were all at work, early 
and late, for the land is exhausted 
and unkindly. They never tasted meat 
but once a year, and that was a piece of 
American bacon on Christmas Day. Yet 
the girls had every one their focher of a 
hundred and fifty, all except my sturdy 
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friend. ‘*I’d no use for a fortune,” she 
said; ‘‘for I never fancied men, young 
or old.” 

Now the illogical part of it is that the 
dowry the young men obtain with their 
brides goes, in nine cases out of ten, to 
portion off a sister; whence it seems to 
me that if there were no dowries given 
people would be, in a majority of cases, 
just as well off. 

If match-making with a farmer’s 
daughter has been broken off because of 
the deficiency of a feather bed, in the case 
of a labourer’s marriage the match has 
been broken off for a three-legged pot. 

A friend tells me this story of the 
suddenness. with which marriages are 
made in Munster. ‘‘A young man I 
knew, a farmer, with a little land and 
four cows, lost his wife, a very good and 
careful woman. He had three children ; 
and his mother, an old woman of seventy- 
eight, also lived with him. About two 


years after his wife’s death I happened to 
be in the neighbourhood, and called in to 
see his mother, for whom I had a great 
liking. This was the day before Shrove 
Tuesday, the last day on which, accord- 
ing to the Lenten ordinances, you can be 
married till Easter Sunday. After a while 


l inquired for Larry, the widower. The 
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mother replied : ‘ Arrah wisha, agra, you 
see I’m too ould to be any use now, an’ 
this morning he said he’d be off after 
breakfast, and scour the country, and 
wear out his shoe-leather in looking for a 
girl, and if he found a suitable one with 
a snug fortune, he’d be married, with the 
help of God, before to-morrow night. The 
notion was a sudden one, but may God 
speed him and bring him luck, for badly 
he needs a wife to mind the pigs and the 
childher, the cratures.’” My friend does 
not tell me if Larry succeeded in his 
quest. She adds: “ An old sow is often 
a great bone of contention in match- 
making, and if she has littered fourteen 
boneens or so she is all the more desirable. 
A parish priest,” she goes on, ‘‘ once told 
me that in his twenty-five years of priest- 
hood he had seen hundreds of marriages 
so made, after an acquaintance of a day 
or two, and scarcely ever saw one of them 
turn out unhappily.” 

I suppose the Munster match-makers 
would say, if they heard their honourable 
custom impugned, that ‘‘all’s well that 
ends well.” But as yet the custom is not 
on its trial, but accepted with absolute 
satisfaction. The curious thing is that 
it should exist among a people naturally 
so full of sentiment and emotion. 
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SYMPATHY AND ANTIPATHY. 
By DOROTHY LEIGHTON. 
SYMPATHY. 


Scene.—Modern drawing-room. Window and decor back of stage. 
Time.—5 P.M. Tea-tadble s.t. 


Mrs. Moxrorp. (Seated at right of tea-table. Soliloguises. Looking up at dock.) He 
is late. I said half-past four. (Rises; gues towards window ; looks out; re‘urns to her 
seat.) I thought I heard a cab—only a Carter-Paterson delivery! It is dreadful to be 
deaf, so that one only hears sounds in a confused way. What will Cecil Barlow say 
to this horrid affliction of mine, I wonder! How he will laugh when I ask him to 
write what he has to say! Well—— _ It is a comfort to feel sure of a man’s 
sympathy, however ; to know that one has one true friend who won't care if one does 
grow deaf—and 


Enter Cect. BARLOw. 
Cecit. I’m afraid I’m late! (Takes doth her hands.) 1 know lam. How are you, 
dear Mrs. Moxford? I meant to be here half an hour ago; but a man caught me 
just as I was leaving the club, and kept me talking about an extraordinary thing that 


happened in his house. His wife’s maid suddenly went mad, and came down to 
dinner in one of her mistress’s dinner dresses ; and Ravenhill, the chap who told me, 
is as blind as a bat, and shook hands with her, introduced her vaguely to another 
man, and his wife only discovered the fraud as dinner was announced. I wish I'd 
been there. Zuasleaux? Yes, I should think so! Ravenhill says his wife won't speak 
to him. Rather hard lines, don’t you think? Couldn’t guess that the maid would go 
off her head and behave like that, could he ? I knew you'd say that (Mrs. 
MoxForD goes to the table, begins pouring out tea—silently offers him some.) No, thanks! 
I’ve had to eschew tea—and I am sorry to say, dear Mrs. Moxford, I am engaged to 
dine frightfully early and go to the opera—absurd, isn’t it, to upset one’s digestion like 
this? But that’s all part of what I’ve got to tell you. Directly I got your note asking 
me to come and see you, I said Good! now I shall get straight again—my fair Directrice 
back in town. I shall be able to disentangle my ropes and sail clear again. But 
how I am rattling on, and you’ve not told’ me what your trouble is. You in trouble! 
I couldn’t imagine it! You who always help other people out of their troubles! 
You’re looking pale—and not as brisk as you used—ah, you haven’t been out of town 
—that’s it. Why didn’t you chuck the doctor, and say you must have fresh air? Your 
letters were so mysterious, too—and not very satisfactory (Mrs. M. és éustantly 
trying to speak, takes up pencil and paper, but he always continues.) You hinted at an opera- 
tion. That alarmed me! And you never answered my last letter. Did you? Well, 
I never got it. (Seats himself on opposite side of table in a low armchair.) 1 can’t tell you 
how anxious I was about you. Yes; don’t look incredulous. I was wretched to think of 
you, ill, and in this beastly stuffy London. I declare you look as if you wanted sea- 
air. Nuisance it is my yacht isn’t working. I knew you wanted cheering up, when 
I got your note this morning, and I’m all sympathy and attention. (Mrs. M. /eans 
forward, and is just beginning to speak when. Cecil goes on again, rapidly.) First, before 
you begin, let me tell you you were all wrong in imagining I had any serious 
intentions with regard to those Homburg girls; but I’ve had a squeak for it this 
time. You remember my telling you that Mrs. Mason, the mother of Bertha, was a 
school-fellow of my old sisters. So that, of course, put us at once on terms of 
intimacy, and she let me take the girls about as if 1 were a cousin. Yes, you are 
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right, cousinship is a dangerous relation. You always said so; but wait a bit, and 
you shall hear how I’ve got out of it all. Bertha, you know, was Mrs. Mason’s own 
daughter—Mary, her niece. Bertha was dark—pretty did you say? No, not exactly, 
but uncommonly attractive, and a charming companion. Mary was fair and very 
pretty, but—between you and me—vather dull. However, the trouble with me was 
that whichever | was with seemed to put the other one entirely out of my thoughts, 
and for the time she and she only existed! (Gets up and seats himself suddenly on a stool 
in front of Mrs. M.) I’m incorrigible, am I not? But look here—what is a fellow to 
do when he is sent to Homburg to dance attendance on an old aunt who is too ill all 
the time he is there to evensee him? Could | help getting into mischief? /s there 
anything else I could have done? And I really think I’ve got out of it, very creditably 
—considering all things. Ah, what a good thing it is for a man to have a confidante 
like you! You always say just the right thing. But I’ve not confessed fully yet, so 
you mustn’t be too quick to absolve me. Where wasI? Oh, yes; I forgot to say 
that Bertha and Mary were very close friends, and whenever I was alone with one, 
the other was somehow always the topic of conversation—af first. Oh, of course, we 
didn’t talk of other people all the time. But this naturally made me always think 
what sweet girls they both were to be so appreciative of one another. No nasty 
jealousy with them, I assure you. And Mrs. Mason used to insist on one of them 
always accompanying her on long drives in the afternoon, and the one that was left 
at home was usually under my charge. So that, don’t you see, 1 became equally 
; intimate with them both—and egually fond. (Looks up and smiles. Mrs. M. smiles back 
at him.) Ah, I knew you'd understand ! Well, being equally fond—meant, of course, 
showing it to both. And do you know—it sounds horrid, perhaps—but, it was ever 
so much jollier being fond of them both than only of one. I never felt a bit afraid of 
making either of them jealous, for 1 was so unwaveringly civil to each in turn, and 
felt so genuinely pleased at whichever chanced to be my daily lot. This went on for 
three weeks ; and then Mrs. Mason was ordered to Switzerland, and the time came 
to say good-bye. Of course if polygamy was lawful I should have married both ; but 
since it isn’t—and a precious good thing too!—I won’t marry either. So I did what 
I am sure you will say was the best thing under the circumstances. For, of course, it 
didn’t do to let either of them get too fond of me, and a cold shower-bath is the best 
way to cure most delusions. I proposed to them both on the same day, and left 
Homburg by the next train; and, of course, I got just what I expected when I 
arrived in London—a furious letter from Mrs. Mason and a prohibition never to enter 
her doorsagain. The girls !—oh they weren’t seriously hit—and they would soon dis- 
cover that it is a mistake to expect anything to come of a Homburg flirtation. There, 
now !—(Gets up and looks at his watch\—I’ve told you my latest. Dear me! I’ve only 
just time to dress and dash off again. And I declare you're looking better since I 
came. What a marvellous thing sympathy is? What should I do without your 
friendship? (Zakes her hand—looks affectionately at her.) You dear little woman—if 
only—(Sighs.)—Well—I mustn’t wait now. Let me come again, very soon. I’m so 
glad I came to-day. You won’t worry about anything any more, will you? Send for 
me whenever you're down on your luck. Good-bye—good-bye! 































[ Exit. 

Mrs. Moxrorp. (So/.) Ah, when one is in trouble, after all it is just as well not 
to be able to hear what anybody is saying! I wonder what Cecil thinks he came here 
for to-day? I wonder what it was he was telling me! (Sighs.) Ah well! There is 
nothing in the world like a man’s sympathy! (Smiles sarcastically.) 











Curtain. 


ANTIPATHY. 





Scene.—Breakfast laid in a modern room. 
TIME, 9 A.M. 


Mrs. Curistison. (Walks to table, picks up letters, exclaims.) Who has opened this, 
I wonder! Delphine’s bill! Arthur, I suppose! He has evidently been down. 
(Picks up two letters, looks at them.) He has read his own—and mine, too! Now that 





Door back of stage. 
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is what I won’t stand any longer. It’s all very well when one is just married, when 
one has no secrets from one’s husband. But—when one has a dressmaker like 
Delphine—well, it is impossible to dress on nothing a year. And Arthur is so un- 
reasonable! (Sits down to table.) 


Enter Mr. CHRISTISON. 
Mrs. C. Good morning. 

(Mr. C. walks up to her and bends down to kiss her. She turns her ear to him, and 
is apparently absorbed in a letter. He touches her check and returns to his 
place ; lifts covers off dishes ; helps himself silently ; whistles softly to himself.) 

Mrs. C. (/rritably.) You seem in very good spirits! You might help me first, 
I think. What is there toeat? Bacon? No, thanks! Mushrooms? Yes, please. 
Tea or coffee? Oh, you must have tea, I forgot to order the coffee yesterday. I see 
there is none this morning. (ours out a cup; hands it to him ; he takes it smilingly.) 1 
wish you wouldn't look so absurdly cheerful. 1 am sure you’venoreasonto. I know 
it only means you’re going to be horribly cross directly. (Mr. C. /aughs aloud.) 
Don’t, Arthur! you irritate me beyond endurance when you laugh at nothing in that 
inane way, when I’m as worried asI can be. (MR. C. gets up and places a plate in front 
of her ; laughs again.) There! laughing again. You always laugh at my troubles as 
if I was a sort of baby that had only imaginary ones. (Mr. C. sits down and busies 
himself eating.) But my worries are very, very real, and I wish to goodness you'd be 
sympathetic. You never seem to think I’ve anything to bear. (Mr. C. /ooks up 
inguiringly.) \’m sure I’m as economical as ever I can be, and why you should always 
be grumbling at my extravagance I can’t think. (Mr. C. és about to protest.) 1 told 
you when I married you I must be well dressed. Look at this horrid, shabby old 
frock, is that the sort of thing you like to see your wife in? I can’t help it if 
Delphine is extravagantly dear. I don’t choose her. Your dear friend Mrs. Brown 
introduced her to me, and you always say Mts. Brown is the best-dressed woman you 
know. What you see to admire in that woman I can’t conceive. Plain, dark, short, 
no waist, turn-up nose, and a squeaky voice. (Mr. C. eats stolidly on.) Why don’t 
you contradict me, Arthur? You know you admire her. Why don’t you say so? 
You're afraid I should be jealous, I suppose! I’m not a bita jealous nature. I don’t 
care if you do think she’s got better taste than I have. I know she can’t ride and 
skate and dance as I can, and if she does read Herbert Spencer and paint pastels, 
what good does that do anybody? Oh, you needn’t be so sarcastic; of course, I 
know, I’m not a bit clever. I told you the first day I met you I was a fool, and 
couldn’t count two. But you would marry me; and now you are always comparing 
me in your mind with that Mrs. Brown. (Mr. C. ¢ries fo gaculate.) 1 know you are! 
But I can tell you she is a regular ca¢ at home; and she bullies her cook frightfully ; 
and if she wasn’t a widow she'd bully her husband. No wonder he died, poor thing! 
And you’d soon find, if you were married to her, that she was just as extravagant as I 
am, and worse. Why, I know for a fact she gave twenty guineas for a tea-jacket last 
week, and her pockethandkerchiefs all cost half a guinea each. How aggravating 
you are, Arthur! why don’t you own she’s extravagant? Why don’t you say for 
once you think her clothes don’t look anything like as good or as well made as mine? 
Whenever I say anything about that woman you tell me I’m jealous. As if I 
should be—of her! (A moment's pause. MR. C. picks up a paper ; opens it with a sigh.) 
I wish you’d be sociable; you never talk to me now, and I know you talk 
volubly to Mrs. Brown. When we first married you never used to think of 
reading the paper at breakfast. (Mr. C. days down the paper.) Oh, I'd much rather 
you read the paper than look a martyr, or reproach me for being a bad manager. 
You used to say I was such good company. Now you do nothing but tell me I am 
dull and querulous. Yes, querulous was the last thing you said as you went out last 
night. And where you went I can’t think, or why you went out at all, I don’t know. 
There used once to be such perfect sympathy between us. You used to tell me every- 
thing you did and where you went and whom you saw—now I hear nothing. You 
are a mere stranger to me, and I can only guess and surmise what you do, where 
you go and whom you see. When people tell me what a fortunate woman I am to 
have such a popular, delightful husband they little know what I have to bear! You 
are Out all day, and you say you are hard-worked and tired in the evening, and if I 
talk you say I chatter, and if I’m silent you say I sulk. (Mr. C. opens his eves wide and 
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looks as if he would remonstrate.) Well, if you don’t exactly say so you look as if you 
thought it! It’s dreadful, I know, to be so sensitive, but I. can’t help it ; and if I’ve 
got to pinch and screw and dress on twopence a year—I shall never be able to do it. 
Of course, you’re cross this morning because you’ve seen Delphine’s horrid bill! I 
wish you'd leave my letters alone ; 1 never open yours. I daresay you think I might 
get my clothes ready-made, or get a maid to do them up at home. But if I did you’d 
say as you did just now, that you married a woman, not a scarecrow! In old days 
you used to admire my dresses—you never notice now what I’ve got on. I can’t help 
it if fashions will change, and I am obliged to have a completely new fit-out this 
season. With skirts trimmed and made a different shape how can I make my old 
ones do? Just like a man to suggest such a thing! Why, if I did, you’d be the first 
person to tell me I looked a guy. I know why you think this gown hideous is because 
it is last year’s. I know, without your repeating it ever so often, that this colour does 
not suit me. But if you weren't perpetually reproaching me with my extravagance | 
should be wearing the loveliest blue cashmere morning gown you ever saw, Arthur! 
Such a sweet thing! I can’t tell you how exquisitely becoming it is, too! I tried it 
on yesterday, and if you were only like other husbands I would have had it sent home 
on approval for you to see. I never told Delphine to send in her nasty bill to-day! 
It's awful cheek of her, I think ; and if I'd known it was coming I'd have had my 
letters brought up to my room. Why don’t you apologise for opening my letters, 
Arthur? You really are a positive —— 
[Mr. C. jumps up, throws down an envelope on the table ; turns to leave the room. 
Mrs. C. fakes up envelope, opens it quickly, gives a little cry.| 
Mrs. C. Oh!—a cheque—to Delphine! For a hundred and twenty pounds! 
Oh! Arthur! you are a positive—darling! (Holds out her arms to her husband, who 
makes a rapid move towards her.) 


Curlain. 
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BOOK-BARROW MAN 
BY J5.0.SYMON 


OOKSELLING, like bookmaking, has 
its priests of all grades. To some 
of them it brings fortune, to others 
a bare subsistence. Sweeping down- 
wards from the princely establishment 
to the humble shop in the back 
street we are apt to imagine that 
the whole gamut has been struck ; 
but no, there is yet a lower note in 
the scale. This note it may be 
worth while to sound. 

The book-barrow man is a familiar object on London streets. His establish- 
ment is nothing if not modest, and its surroundings are generally the reverse of 
literary ; to wit, it is very often to be found in conjunction with greengrocery and 
flower-selling. In fact, at some period of his career the proprietor may have 
followed one or other of these lines before turning his talents into more intellectual 
channels. 

‘* Always a bookseller? w’y, no, sir; though I’ve been twenty year at the job. 
I've tried heverythink : fruit, flowers an’ all, afore I took to the books.” Such was 
the confession of the book-barrow man whose wit and wisdom it was my privilege 
recently to enjoy by the wayside, amid the roar and bustle of Farringdon Road. 
He was a sagacious middle-aged man, clean-shaven (or what passed for it), with 
an intelligent grey eye, and an epigrammatic tongue that required little persuasion 
after the first reticence had worn off. We soon became friends, and bit by bit he let 
me into the story of his ways and days. 

‘*My name, sir? there, sir.” As he spoke he kicked out from beneath the 
barrow his business card in the shape of a long gaudy signboard, not then on duty, 
as his awning was not up. It told his name and that of his business house: ‘‘ Ye 
Olde Caxton Book Stall ”—a characteristic title, for my friend, up to his lights, was a 
lover of ancient tradition. The business was not wholly confined to books, however, 
for one tray was devoted to musical literature—the best-paying part, the proprietor 
averred. ‘‘ But there ain’t no demand for proper kind o’ moosic now,” he mourned ; 
“folks don’t want fine old songs like ’Enery Russell’s; they must ’ave their 
‘‘Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ays’ nowadays. Rubbish! I calls’em.” His scorn was perfect. 

‘There ain’t much doing in the books just now,” he pursued ; ‘‘ my customers is 
mostly out o’ town.” These clients, he assured me, were chiefly ‘‘ theological 
people,” though what he meant precisely by that term I could not easily deter- 
mine. The stock certainly did not point that way, for except a set of Blair’s 
Sermons theology was not in evidence. It was the usual nondescript assortment 
of the old bookstall—some history, some poetry, some political economy, and a lot 
of trashy novels to finish up with. Of Adri rariores there were none. Classics 
were at a discount. ‘‘Them works o’ Cicero, sir, as I’m asking two bob for, I 
could once ha’ sold for ten; there’s no gettin’ hanythink for the ancient classics 
nowadays. In modern works, too, unless it be a first edition, a good o/d copy don’t 
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fetch much, seein’ you can get all Scott seven an’ eight. 
and Dickens in cheap editions at 43d. the d’y’s takin’s, sir ? 


Wot would I call a good 


Well, two pound; a 


vollum. An’ people don’t buy a book bad d’y? well, three bob ; that’sa reg’lar 


HE WAS A SAGACIOUS MIDDLE-AGED MAN. 


now, they rather reads wot somebody _ in it? 


else ’as to say about it. Nowadays 





bad’un. We suffers lots 
from rain; especially 
the moosic. On bad 
d’ys we just st’ys on 
with the cover up, but 
even then there’s lots o’ 
damage.” 
‘*Two-pound d'ys” 
must indeed be few and 
far between, for I 
learned, after a judi- 
cious purchase had 
conduced to greater 
confidence, that the 
average weekly ‘ taik- 
in's” were about £3 
1os. Of this, 15s. must 
go weekly in mere up- 
keep of the stand. The 
barrow is hired for 4s., 
the tray for 1s. The 
rent of a place to keep 
them in is 4s., and ‘‘as 
them things is ’eavy, 
sir, I needs assistance 
toput them up. That's 
a shillin’ ad’y.” About 
42 weekly is required 
to buy in new stock, 
as the lot in hand is 
generally cleared out in 
three days. Little more 
than 15s. can be counted 
upon for living ex- 
penses. Buying is a 
great problem. ‘‘If 
I'd capital, sir, 1’d ’ave 
a very different class o’ 
books, but w’en a man 
‘as only a pound to lay 
out ‘e must be careful. 
A man wi’ ten pounds 
can be a bit rash. | 
can’t get nothink to- 
gether, as it is. You 
see, for the 15s. I p'ys 
for ’ire you could rent a 
shop, but wot’s the 
good o’ a shop w’en 
you’ve nothin’ to put 


There ye are! 


‘“*W’ere do I buy? W’y, everywhere. 


nobody goes deep. Then the competition I attends sales sometimes out as far as 


——w’y, there’s twenty on us round about Rumford. 


Further I don’t go. If I sees 


‘ere, all tryin’ to eat one another up. Ah! a lot advertised maybe as far away as 
you must stick to it, if you’re to get BrightonI don’t gothere; I just writes to 
along. It won’t do to go ’ome at two the auctioneer, and if he ’as no ’igher 


o’clock. My hours is from ten to between 





offer, w’y, the books is mine. Do I 
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choose? No, sir, I just taikes the lot. 
Such lots as I gets is usually advertised 
along with miscellaneous articles. | 
offers for the books, and so gets ’em. 
Ever ’ave the chance o’ a good offer? 
Well, that depends on the book. If it 
were a folio Shaikspeare now, 0’ course 
that would fetch a hundred guineas; or 
a first edition Chuzzlewit, there would 
be money in it, but (he spoke rev- 
erently, as of the unattainable) such things 
doesn’t come our length-—all snapped up 
before they reaches the loikes o’ us. Then 
the buyers knows far more about the 
books we gets than we do, sir.” 

“Indeed?” I rejoined, affecting slight 
incredulity to draw him further. 

“‘'W’y, yes,” he insisted confidentially, 
“they knows ’em; and you may be 
sure the best is soon picked. Oh, 
there’s lots 0’ oyes! Suppose I’m 
in doubt, 1 goes this w’y. I may 
fancy a. book’s worth a bit, some 
book not so well known. Well, 
there comes an offer o’ eighteen- 
pence. I refuses. The second man 
comes, and ’e says eighteenpence. 
Then the third man says the same, 


his curious method of settling a doubtful 
valuation; but it was a moment that 
called for gravity, so | silently acquiesced, 
not attempting any argument, and led 
him to other themes. His interest in the 
inside of the books was not great. ‘‘ Do 
I ever try a book on Sunday? Well, to 
tell you the truth, I mostly sleeps all 
Sunday, I’m so tired. It’s wearin’ out 


-bein’ here all day in the street amongst 


all this noise; but sometimes I ’as a go 
at a book and gets somethink out 0’ it.” 
Book-plates, however, he was keen on, 
and evidently was something of an expert 
in them. ‘*The demand is not what it 
was, but I’ve ’ad some foine plates through 
my ’ands in my toime. I used to tear out 
the cover often an’ often to get the plate. 


and so on. Well, ten to one the 


fifth man gets it for eighteenpence. 


Oh, (they knows, and, you see, 


THE BOOK-BARROW MAN IS A FAMILIAR OBJECT ON LONDON STREETS. 


guv’nor, it's foive to one against the 
bigger price. So the chances are it’s 
correct.” 

It was difficult to restrain a smile over 


W’y, d’ye know, sir, by roights, I oughter 
’ave ‘To 'Is Royal ’Ighness’ on my sign. 
I’ve sold book-plaites to a man as used to 
sell’em again to the Prince; so I’ve as 
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good as sold ’em to fim. Once I sold’im 
a fine King Charles that ’e gave as a 
present to the Princess, and she ’as it 
under a glass caise. I’d know it any- 
where ; my mark’s on it, though nobody 
but me could find it. Oh, this man used 
ter sell lots on ’em again to the Prince, 
wich was as good as if I done it myself.” 
My risibility was greatly tried once again 
when my informant favoured me with the 
supposed middleman’s name, adding ‘‘’e 
were at that time secretary to ’Is Royal 
*Ighness.” 

It would have been a neglect of the 
interviewer's duty had I failed to interro- 
gate my companion as to any distinguished 
people he had met or done business with. 
He mentioned a long-departed Justice. 
‘* Oh, ’im an’ me’s ’ad many a row, sir. 
*E used ter throw my books about so 
when ’e'd done lookin’ at ’em.” Another 
acquaintance of note, he informed me, 
had recently said to him: ‘‘ Well, the 
Vestry hasn’t cleared the stalls away 
yet?” ‘*No, they ’ave zof, thanks to 
your relative’s decision in the Law 


Courts.” This opened the flood-gates of my 
bibliopole’s eloquence, for the street-stalls 
dispute has evidently been the great and 
burning question of his life. 


He was 
severe on the Vestry, and recounted with 
tremendous gusto his deputation speech. 
Of one reverend complainant he spoke 
with bitterness. ‘‘One d’y, in a bit of a 
block, ’#s majesty ’ad to walk a bit in the 
middle o’ the road. Therefore ’e says, 
says ’e, ‘ Clear out the stalls.’”” When this 
was brought up at a meeting my friend 
waxed crushingly eloquent, if his own 
report be accurate. ‘*’Ad to walk a bit 
in the middle o’ the road, indeed; w’y, 
the Greatest Man that ever lived walked 
in the middle o’. the road; the Greatest 
Man that ever lived walked without shoes 
on His feet ; the Greatest Man that ever 
lived rode upon a donkey! You calls 
yourself a Christian man! I says, you 
oughter know better. The Greatest Man 
in the world did all that; wot’s more, ’E 
didn’t persecute poor people. There’s 
room for everybody if folks would just 
maike w’y a bit.” 

Incident and anecdote now flowed in a 
stream too copious for the limits of the 
present article, though so quaint and in- 
teresting that it is with reluctance passed 
over. Toleration of the poor by the 
wealthy was his great theme, and evi- 
dently his panacea for the bulk of social 
evils. He illustrated his discourse with 
personal incidents, and glorified America 


(which he had seen in his pre-bookselling 
days) as greatly superior to England in 
charity and hospitality. 

Of the professional anecdote proper he 
had not much to give. His knowledge of 
what was what in old books did not 
appear to be extensive. Certain out- 
standing works he knew the value of, but, 
as he said, they seldom came his way. A: 
friend of his had once got hold of a Kil- 
marnock edition of Burns, and in ignor- 
ance had parted with it for a shilling or 
two to an expert, who turned it to better 
account. He had no reproach for the 
unwitting one, and seemed to consider 
the affair merely another instance of the 
buyer’s superiority. That he accepted 
stoically. 

Reverting to the theme of distinguished 
men, I asked whether he had ever seen 
the immortal Charles. He had not, to 
his knowledge. ‘‘There’s some as s’ys 
they ’ave; but oh, dear, sir, there’s a 
lot o’ flummery talked about Dickens, a 
fot o’ flummery.” He then launched out 
into gratuitous scepticism regarding re- 
puted originals. Only one original would 
he allow, and that was for the ‘‘ Old 
Curiosity Shop.” He declared that it 
stood in Fetter Lane. ‘‘ There was a 
widow kept it, and Dickens, w’en passin’, 
would often go in to ’ave a gaime with 
’er. There’s other plaices claims it, but 
I don’t believe on ’em.” That Fagin was 
a Saffron Hill character he thought just 
credible, ‘* but there’s a lot o’ flummery 
talked, a lot o’ gas/” Thereon he was 
dogmatism rampant. 

So the morning wore away. Many 
visitors paused at the stall, but not many 
made purchases. Most of the books were 
priced very low, threepence was a common 
charge, and a_ well-preserved third 
volume of the Corn/ill went at sixpence. 
The ‘‘ missus,” who assisted, came occa- 
sionally to inquire a price, and if the 
bargain was struck she reappeared and 
pressed the coins well home into the 
marital palm. 

The talk drifted back to personalities. 
‘* Yes, I’ve seen life on all sides, sir, wi’ 
all its trials, troubles, and triboolations. 
Spells o’ bad luck? W’y, yes, bin three 
months at a time not knowin’ w’ere to 
turn, but it all caime right agen, some- 
‘ow. Me and the missus manages to 
get along. No, we a’n’t got no children. 
We've bin together these twelve years. 
Keep to one plaice ? yes, sir. You finds 
it best. Folks gets confidence in you 
if you stays, We can’t save, but we 
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maikes a livin’—always ’as something to 
eat, and can keep our little plaice above 
our ’eads. Now and then we sees the 
green fields, it ain’t often, but sometimes 
we does it. Savin’s out o’ the question 
now: too late. Must just stick to the 
business as long as ever we can, and 
then—the workhouse.” He brought the 
name out with a jerk. He didn’t alto- 
gether relish the prospect ; but there was 


HIS CLIENTS WERE MAINLY 
‘* THEOLOGICAL PEOPLE.” 


a bold effort to maintain his bluff hilarity 
as he said the word. ‘‘ Is that the end?” 
I queried, saddened, yet admiring his 
sublimely cheerful acceptance of the in- 
evitable. The keen grey eyes looked 
straight at me for a moment, then the 
reply came quietly : ‘‘ Yes, that’s the end. 
You'd like an ’ansom, guv’nor; w’y, I'll 
fetch you one. ’Ere you are; goodbye, 
sir, goodbye!” 





THE BRACELET TO JULIA. 


Why I tie about thy wrist, Tis but silk that bindeth thee, 

Julia, this my silken twist? Knap the thread and thou art free 

For what other reason is’t, But ’tis otherwise with me ; 

But to show thee how in part I am bound, and fast bound so, 

Thou my pretty captive art? That from thee I cannot go ; 

But thy bond-slave is my heart ; If I could, I would not so.—HErRRICK, 
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T was, I believe, mainly as a compli- 
I ment to me that Miss Audrey Liston 
was asked to Poltons. Miss Liston and I 
were very good friends, and my cousin 
Dora Polton thought, as she informed 
me, that it would be nice for me to have 
some one I could talk to about ‘ books 
and soon.” I did not complain. Miss 
Liston was a pleasant young woman of 
six-and-twenty ; I liked her very much 
except on paper, and I was aware that 
she made it a point of duty to read some- 
thing at least of what I wrote. She was 
in the habit of describing herself as an 
‘‘authoress in a small way.’’; if it were 
pointed out that six three-volume novels 
in three years (the term of her literary 
activity, at the time of which I write) 
could hardly be called ‘‘a small way,” 
she would smile modestly and say that 
it was not really much; and if she 
were told that the English language 
embraced no such word as ‘‘ authoress,” 
she would smile again and say that it 
ought to, a position towards the bugbear 
of correctness with which, I confess, I 
sympathise in some degree. She was 
very diligent ; she worked from ten to 
one every day while she was at Poltons ; 
how much she wrote is between her and 
her conscience. 

There was another impeachment which 

33. October, 1894. 
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Miss Liston was hardly at the trouble to 
deny. ‘* Take my characters from life?” 
she would exclaim. ‘‘ Surely every artist” 
(Miss Liston often referred to herself as 
an artist) ‘‘must?” And she would pro- 
ceed to maintain—what is perhaps true 
sometimes—that people rather liked being 
put into books, just as they like being 
photographed, for all that they grumble 
and pretend to be afflicted when either 
process is levied against them. In 
discussing this matter with Miss Liston | 
felt myself on delicate ground, for it was 
notorious that I figured in her first book 
in the guise of a misogynistic genius ; the 
fact that she lengthened (and thickened) 
my hair, converted it from an indeter- 
minate brown to a dusky black, gave me 
a drooping moustache, and invested my 
very ordinary work-a-day eyes with a 
strange magnetic attraction, availed no- 
thing; I was at once recognised, and, I 
may remark in passing, an uncommonly 
disagreeable fellow she made me. Thus 
I had passed through the fire. | felt 
tolerably sure that I presented no other 
aspect of interest, real or supposed, and I 
was quite content that Miss Liston should 
serve all the rest of her acquaintance as 
she had served me. I reckoned they 
would last her, at the present rate of pro- 
duction, about five years. 
F 
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Fate was kind to Miss Liston, and pro- 
vided her with most suitable patterns for 
her next piece of work at Poltons itself. 
There were a young man and a young 
woman staying in the house—Sir Gilbert 
Chillington and Miss Pamela Myles. 
The moment Miss Liston was apprised of 
a possible romance, she began the study 
of the protagonists. She was looking out, 
she told me, for some new types (if it 
were any consolation —and there is a sort 
of dignity about it—to be called a type, 
Miss Liston’s victims were always welcome 
to so much), and she had found them in 
Chillington and Pamela. The former 
appeared to my dull eye to offer no salient 
novelty ; he was tall, broad, handsome, 
and he possessed a manner of enviable 
placidity. Pamela, I allowed, was 
exactly the heroine Miss Liston loved, 
haughty, capricious, difficile, but sound 
and true at heart (I was mentally skim- 
ming Volume I). Miss Liston agreed 
with me in my conception of Pamela, but 
declared that I did not do justice to the 
artistic possibilities latent in Chillington ; 
he had a curious attraction which it would 
tax her skill (so she gravely informed me) 
to the utmost toreproduce. She proposed 
that I also should make a study of him, 
and attributed my hurried refusal to a 
shrinking from the difficulties of the task. 

‘*Of course,” she observed, looking at 
our young friends who were talking non- 
sense at the other side of the lawn, ‘‘ they 
must have a misunderstanding.” 

‘* Why, of course,” said I, lighting my 
pipe. ‘* What should you say to another 
man?” 

Or 
Liston. 

** It comes to the same thing,” said I. 
(About a volume and a half I meant.) 

‘* Butit’s more interesting. Do youthink 
she’d better be a married woman?” And 
Miss Liston looked at me inquiringly. 

‘*The age prefers them married,” I 
remarked. 

This conversation happened on _ the 
second day of Miss Liston’s visit, and she 
lost no time in beginning to study her 
subjects. Pamela, she said, she found 
pretty plain sailing, but Chillington con- 
tinued to puzzle her. Again, she could 
not make up her mind whether to have 
a happy or a tragic ending. In the 
interests of a tender-hearted public, I 
pleaded for marriage-bells. 

** Yes, I think so,” said Miss Liston, 
but she sighed, and I think she had an idea 
or two for a heart-broken separation, 


another woman?” said Miss 


followed by mutual, lifelong, 
devotion. 

The complexity of young Sir Gilbert 
did not, in Miss Liston’s opinion, appear 
less on further acquaintance ; and indeed, 
I must admit that she was not altogether 
wrong in considering him worthy of at- 
tention. As I came to know him better, 
I discerned in him a smothered self- 
appreciation, which came to light in 
response to the least tribute of interest or 
admiration, but was yet far remote from 
the aggressiveness of a commonplace 
vanity. In a moment of indiscretion | 
had chaffed him—he was very good- 
natured—on the risks he ran at Miss 
Liston’s hands; he was not disgusted, 
but neither did he plume himself or spread 
his feathers. He received the suggestion 
without surprise, and without any attempt 
at disclaiming fitness for the purpose ; 
but he received it as a matter which 
entailed a responsibility on him. 1 
detected the conviction that, if the portrait 
was to be painted, it was due to the world 
that it should be well painted; the sub- 
ject must give the artist full opportunities. 

‘* What does she know about me?” he 
asked in meditative tones. 

‘*She’s very quick; she'll soon pick 
up as much as she wants,” I assured 
him. 

‘*She’ll probably go all wrong,” he 
said sombrely ; and of course I could not 
tell him that it was of no consequence if 
she did. He would not have believed me, 
and would have done precisely what he 
proceeded to do, and that was to afford 
Miss Liston every chance of appraising 
his character and plumbing the depths of 
his soul. I may say at once that I did not 
regret this course of action ; for the effect 
of it was to allow me a chance of talking 
to Pamela Myles, and Pamela was exactly 
the sort of girl to beguile the long pleasant 
morning hours of a holiday in the country. 
Noone had told Pamela that she was going 
to be put in a book, and I don’t think it 
would have made any difference had she 
been told. Pamela’s attitude towards 
books was one of healthy scorn, confi- 
dently based on admitted ignorance. So 
we never spoke of them, and my cousin 
Dora condoled with me more than once 
on the way in which Miss Liston, false to 
the implied terms of her invitation, deserted 
me in favour of Sir Gilbert, and left me 
to the mercies of a frivolous girl. Pamela 
appeared to be as little aggrieved as I was. 
I imagined that she supposed that Chilling- 
ton would ask her to marry him some day 


hopeless 
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before very long, and I was sure she would 
accept him ; but it was quite plain that, if 
Miss Liston persisted in making Pamela 
herheroine, she would have to supply from 
her own resources a large supplement of 
passion. Pamela was far too deficient in 


Neato ° 


67 


Liston came into the garden at eleven 
o’clock and sat down by me on the lawn. 
Chillington and Pamela had gone riding 
with the squire, Dora was visiting the 
poor. We were alone. The appearance of 
Miss Liston at this hour (usually sacred 


“WHAT DOES SHE KNOW ABOUT ME?” 


the commodity to be made anything of, 
without such reinforcement, even by an 
art more adept at making much out of 
nothing than Miss Liston’s _ straight- 
forward method could claim to be. 

A week passed, and then, one Friday 
morning, a new light burst on me. Miss 


to the use of the pen), no less than her 
puzzled look, told me that an obstruction 
had occurred in the novel. Presently she 
let me know what it was. 

‘* I’m thinking of altering the scheme 
of my story, Mr. Wynne,” said she. 
‘** Have you ever noticed how sometimes 

F 2 
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a man thinks he’s in love when he isn’t 
really ?” 

‘*“Such a case sometimes occurs,” I 
acknowledged. 

‘Yes, and he doesn’t find out his 
mistake —-—”” 

‘* Till they’re married ?” 

‘* Sometimes, yes,”’ she said, rather as 
though she were making an unwilling ad- 
mission. ‘* But sometimes he sees it before 
—when he meets somebody else.” 

‘* Very true,” said I with a grave nod. 

‘* The false can’t stand against the real,” 
pursued Miss Liston; and then she fell 
into meditative silence. I stole aglance at 
her face; she’was smiling. Wasit inthe 
pleasure of literary creation—an artistic 
ecstasy ? I should have liked to answer 
yes, but I doubted it very much. Without 
pretending to Miss Liston’s powers, I have 
the little subtlety that is needful to show 
me that more than one kind of smile may 
be seen on the human face, and that there 
is one very different from others; and, 
finally, that that one is not evoked, as a 
rule, merely by the evolution of the trouble- 
some encumbrance in pretty writing, 
vulgarly called a ‘‘ plot.” 

‘* Tf,” pursued Miss Liston, ‘‘ some one 


comes who can appreciate him and draw 


” 


out what is best in him —— 

‘* That’s all very well,” said I, ‘‘ but 
what of the first girl ?” 

‘* Oh, she’s—she can be made shallow, 
you know; and I can putin a man for 
her. People needn’t be much interested 
in her.” 

** Yes, you could manage it that way,” 
said I, thinking how Pamela—I took the 
liberty of using her name for the shallow 
girl—would like such treatment. 

** She will really be valuable mainly as 
a foil,” observed Miss Liston; and she 
added generously, ‘‘ I shall make her nice, 
you know, but shallow—not worthy of 
him.” 

‘* And what are you going to make the 
other girl like ?”’ I asked. 

Miss Liston started slightly ; also she 
coloured very slightly, and she answered, 
looking away from me across the lawn — 

‘*T haven't quite made up my mind yet, 
Mr. Wynne.” 

With the suspicion which this conversa- 
tion aroused fresh in my mind, it was 
curious to hear Pamela laugh, as she said 
to me on the afternoon of the same 
day— 

‘** Aren’t Sir Gilbert and Audrey Liston 
funny? I tell you what, Mr. Wynne, I 
believe they’re writing a novel together.” 


‘* Perhaps Chillington’s giving her the 
materials for one,” I suggested. 

‘*]T shouldn’t think,” observed Pamela 
in her dispassionate way, ‘‘ that anything 
very interesting had ever happened to 
him.” 

‘**] thought you liked him,” I remarked 
humbly. 

**So Ido. What's that got to do with 
it?” asked Pamela. 

It was beyond question that Chillington 
enjoyed Miss Liston’s society ; the interest 
she showed in him was incense to his 
nostrils. I used to overhear fragments 
of his ideas about himself which he was 
revealing in answer to her tactful in- 
quiries. But neither was it doubtful that 
he had by no means lost his relish for 
Pamela’s lighter talk ; in fact, he seemed 
to turn to her with some relief—perhaps 
it is refreshing to escape from self-analysis, 
even when the process is conducted in the 
pleasantest possible manner—and_ the 
hours which Miss Liston gave to work 
were devoted by Chillington to maintain- 
ing his cordial relations with the lady 
whose comfortable and not over-tragical 
disposal was taxing Miss Liston’s skill. 
For she had definitely decided all her plot 
—she told me so a few days later. It was 
all planned out ; nay, the scene in which 
the truth as to his own feelings bursts on 
Sir Gilbert (I forget at the moment what 
name the novel gave him) was, | under- 
stood, actually written; the shallow girl 
was to experience nothing worse than a 
wound to her vanity, and was to turn 
with as much alacrity as decency allowed 
to the substitute whom Miss Liston had 
now provided. All this was poured into 
my sympathetic ear, and I say sym- 
pathetic in all sincerity; for, although 
I may occasionally treat Miss Liston’s , 
literary efforts with less than proper 
respect, she herself was my friend, and 
the conviction under which she was now 
living would, I knew, unless it were 
justified, bring her into much of that un- 
happiness in which one generally found 
her heroine plunged about the end of 
Volume II. The heroine generally got 
out all right, and the knowledge that she 
would enabled the reader to preserve 
cheerfulness. But would poor little Miss 
Liston get out ? I was none toosure of it. 

Suddenly a change came in the state of 
affairs. Pamela produced it. “H must 
have struck her that the increasing in- 
timacy of Miss Liston and Chillington 
might become something other than 
‘*funny.” To put it briefly and meta- 
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phorically, she whistled her dog back to 
her heels. I am not skilled in under- 
standing or describing the artifices of 
ladies ; but even I saw the transformation 
in Pamela. She put forth her strength 
and put on her prettiest gowns; she re- 
fused to take her place in the sea-saw of 
society, which Chillington had recently 
established for his pleasure. If he spent 
an hour with Miss Liston, Pamela would 
have nothing of him for a day; she met 
his attentions with scorn unless they were 
undivided. Chillington seemed at first 
puzzled ; I believe that he never regarded 


down till five oclock. Then finding me 
strolling about with a cigarette, she 
joined me. 

‘* Well, how goes the book?” I asked. 

‘‘T haven’t done much to it just 
lately,” she answered in a low voice. 
‘*T—it’s—I don’t quite know what to do 
with it.” 

‘*T thought you'd settled ?” 

‘So I had, but—oh, don’t let’s talk 
about it, Mr. Wynne!” 

But a moment later she went on talking 
about it. 

‘© T don’t know why I should make it 
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AS HE WALKED OFF WITH PAMELA, MISS LISTON’S EYES FOLLOWED HIM IN WISTFUL LONGING. 


his talks with Miss Liston in other than a 
business point of view, but directly he 
understood that Pamela claimed him, and 
that she was prepared, in case he did not 
obey her call, to establish a grievance 
against him, he lost no time in manifesting 
his obedience. A whole day passed in 
which, to my certain knowledge, he was 
not alone a moment with Miss Liston, 
and did not, save at the family meals, ex- 
change a word with her. As he walked 
off with Pamela, Miss Liston’s eyes 
followed him ‘in wistful longing; she 
stole away up stairs and did not come 


end happily,” she said. ‘‘ I’m sure life isn’t 
always happy, is it?” 

‘*Certainly not,” I answered. ‘* You 
mean your man might stick to the shallow 
girl after all?” 

‘** Yes,” I just heard her whisper. 

‘*And be miserable afterwards?” | 
pursued. 

**] don’t know,” said Miss 
‘** Perhaps he wouldn't.” 

‘Then you must make him shallow 
himself.” 

**T can’t do that,” she said quickly. 
‘* Oh, how difficult it is!” 


Liston. 
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She may have meant merely the art of 
writing—when I cordially agree with her 
—but I think she meant also the way of 
the world—which does not make me with- 
draw my assent. I left her walking up 
and down in front of the drawing-room 
windows, a rather forlorn little figure, 
thrown into distinctness by the cold rays 
of the setting sun. 

All was not over yet. That evening 
Chillington broke away. Led by vanity, 
or interest, or friendliness, I know not 
which—tired maybe of paying court (the 
attitude in which Pamela kept him), and 
thinking it would be pleasant to play the 
other part for a while—after dinner he 
went straight to Miss Liston, talked to 
her while we had coffee on the terrace, 
and then walked about withher. Pamela 
sat by me; she was very silent ; she did 
not appear to be angry, but her handsome 
mouth wore a_ resolute expression. 
Chillington and Miss Liston wandered on 
into the shrubbery, and did not come into 
sight again for nearly half an hour. 

‘*T think it’s cold,” said Pamela in her 


cool quiet tones. ‘And it’s also, Mr. 
Wynne, rather slow. I shall go to 
bed.” 


I thought it a little impertinent of 


Pamela to attribute the ‘‘ slowness” 
(which had undoubtedly existed) to me, 
so I took my revenge by saying, with an 
assumption of innocence purposely and 
obviously unreal— 

** Oh, but won’t you wait and bid Miss 
Liston and Chillington good-night ? ” 

Pamela looked at me for a moment. | 
made bold to smile. 

Pamela’s face broke slowly into an 
answering smile. 

**T don’t know what you mean, Mr. 
Wynne,” said she. 

‘“*No?” said I. 

‘* No,” said Pamela, and she turned 
away. But before she went she looked 
over her shoulder, and, still smiling, said, 
‘**Wish Miss Liston good-night for me, Mr. 


Wynne. Anything I have to say to Sir 
Gilbert will wait very well till to- 
morrow.” 


She had hardly gone in when the 
wanderers came out of the shrubbery and 
rejoined me. Chillington wore his usual 
passive look, but Miss Liston’s face 
was happy and radiant. Chillington 
passed on into the drawing-room. Miss 
Liston lingered a moment by me. 

‘* Why, you look,” said I, ‘‘as if you'd 
invented the finest scene ever written.” 
She did not answer me directly, but 





stood looking up at the stars. 
said in a dreamy tone— 

**T think I shall stick to my old idea in 
the book.” 

As she spoke, Chillington came out. 
Even in the dim light I saw a frown on 
his face. 

‘‘T say, Wynne,” said he, ‘‘ where’s 
Miss Myles?” 

‘*She’s gone to bed,” I answered. 
‘* She told me to wish you good-night for 
her, Miss Liston. No message for you, 
Chillington.” 

Miss Liston’s eyes were on him. He 
took no notice of her; he stood frowning 
for an instant, then, with some muttered 
ejaculation, he strode back into the house. 
We heard his heavy tread across the 
drawing-room; we heard the door 
slammed behind him, and I found myself 
looking on Miss Liston’s altered face. 

‘“What does he want her for, I won- 
der!” she said, in an agitation that made 
my presence, my thoughts, my suspicions, 
nothing to her. ‘‘ He said nothing to me 
about wanting to speak to her to-night.” 
And she walked slowly into the house, 
her eyes on the ground, and all the light 
gone from her face and the joy dead in it. 
Whereupon I, left alone, began to rail at 
the gods that a dear silly little soul like 
Miss Liston should bother her poor silly 
little head about a hulking fool ; in which 
reflections 1 did, of course, immense 
injustice not only to an eminent author, 
but also to a perfectly honourable, though 
somewhat dense and decidedly conceited, 
gentleman. 

The next morning Sir Gilbert Chilling- 
ton ate dirt—there is no other way of 
expressing it—in great quantities and 
with infinite humility. My admirable 
friend Miss Pamela was severe. I saw 
him walk six yards behind her for the 
length of the terrace: not a look nor a 
turn of her head gave him leave to join 
her. Miss Liston had gone up stairs, and 
I watched the scene from the window of 
the smoking-room. At last, at the end of 
the long walk, just where the laurel-bushes 
mark the beginning of the shrubberies— 
on the threshold of the scene of his crime 
—Pamela turned round suddenly and 
faced the repentant sinner. The most 
interesting things in life are those which, 
perhaps by the inevitable nature of the 
case, one does not hear; and I did not 
hear the scene which followed. For a 
while they stood talking—rather, he talked 
and she listened. Then she turned again 
and walked slowly into the shrubbery. 


Then she 
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PAMELA TURNED ROUND SUDDENLY AND FACED THE REPENTANT SINNER. 


Chillington followed. It was the end of 
a chapter, and I laid down the book. 
How and from whom Miss Liston heard 
the news which Chillington himself told 
me without a glimmer of shame or a touch 
of embarrassment some two hours later, I 
do not know; but hear it she did before 
luncheon; for she came down, ready 
armed with the neatest little speeches for 
both the happy lovers. I did not expect 
Pamela to show an ounce more feeling 
than the strictest canons of propriety de- 
manded, and she fulfilled my expectations 


to the letter ; but I had hoped, I confess, 
that Chillington would have displayed 


some little consciousness. He did not; 
and it is my belief that, throughout the 
events which I have recorded, he retained, 
and that he still retains, the conviction 
that Miss Liston’s interest in him was 
purely literary and artistic, and that she 
devote:l herself to his society simply be- 
cause he offered an interesting problem 
and an inspiring theme. An ingenious 
charity may find in that attitude evidence 
of modesty ; to my thinking, it argues a 
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more subtle and magnificent conceit than 
if he had fathomed the truth, as many 
humbler men in his place would have 
done. 

On the day after the engagement was 
accomplished Miss Liston left us to return 
to London. She came out in her hat 
and jacket and sat down by me; the 
carriage was to be round in ten minutes. 
She put on her gloves slowly and buttoned 
them carefully. This done, she said— 

‘* By the way, Mr. Wynne, I’ve adopted 
your suggestion. The man doesn’t find 
out.” 

‘‘Then you’ve made him a fool?” I 
asked bluntly. 

‘“ No,” she answered. ‘‘I—I think it 
might happen though he wasn’t a fool.” 

She sat with her hands in her lap for a 
moment or two, then she went on in a 
lower voice :— 

** I’m going to make him find out after- 
wards.” 

I felt her glance on me, but I looked 
straight in front of me. 

‘* What, after he’s married the shallow 
girl?” 

‘“ Ves,” said Miss Liston. 


‘Rather too late, isn’t it? At least, 


if you mean there is to be a happy ending.” 
Miss Liston enlaced her fingers. 
‘*T haven’t decided about the ending 


” 


yet,” said she. 

‘* If you’re intent to be tragical—which 
is the fashion—you'll do as you stand,” 
said I. 

‘* Yes,” she answered slowly, ‘‘if I’m 
tragical, I shall do as I stand.” 

There was another pause, and rather a 
long one ; the wheels of the carriage were 
audible on the gravel of the front drive. 


Miss Liston stood up. I rose and held 
out my hand. 

‘Of course,” said Miss Liston, still 
intent on her novel, ‘‘ I could——” She 
stopped again, and looked apprehensively 
at me. My face, I believe, expressed 
nothing more than polite attention and 
friendly interest. 

‘*Of course,” she began again, ‘‘ the 
shallow girl—his wife—might— might die, 
Mr. Wynne.” 

‘*In novels,” said I with a_ smile, 
‘* while there’s death, there’s hope.” 

‘* Yes, in novels,” she answered, giving 
me her hand. 

The poor littlke woman was very un- 
happy. Unwisely, I dare say, I pressed 
her hand. It was enough, the tears leapt 
to her eyes; she gave my great fist a 
hurried squeeze. I have seldom _ been 
more touched by any thanks, however 
warm or eloguent—and hurried away. 

I have read the novel. It came out a 
little while ago. The man finds out after 
the marriage ; the shallow girl dies un- 
regretted (she turns out as badly as 
possible); the real love comes, and all 
ends joyfully. It is a simple story, 
prettily told in its little way, and the scene 
of the reunion is written with genuine 
feeling—nay, with a touch of real passion. 
But then Sir Gilbert Chillington never 
meets Miss Liston now. And Lady 
Chillington not only behaves with her 
customary propriety, but is in the en- 
joyment of most excellent health and 
spirits. 

True art demands an adaptation, not 
a copy, of life. I saw that remark some- 
where the other day. It seems correct, 
if Miss Liston be any authority. 





MEASUREMENT 
BY COLONEL HOWARD 


A* admirable report has recently been 

laid before Parliament by a Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the best 
means available for identifying criminals. 
It consisted of Mr. Troup of the Home 
Office, Major Arthur Griffiths, Inspector 
of Prisons, and Mr. Melville Macnaghten, 
Chief Constable of the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department. They visited Paris 
and most of the great centres of police 
work at home. They found— 

‘* That the present system of identify- 
ing prisoners in England leaves much to 
be desired,” and that what is wanted is 
a means of ascertaining readily and with 
certainty the identity of a person under 
arrest for a criminal offence. They 
agreed that this is not attainable by any 
development of existing English methods, 
and only by the application of science. It 
must not be thought, however, that 
Scotland Yard has made no progress in 
recent years. From the formation of the 
Criminal Investigation Department in 
1878 to the present time, the improvement 
in the Convict Supervision Office has 
been great and marked. Under Chief- 
Inspector Neame and his officers it 
greatly contributes to the identification 
of old offenders, while carefully avoiding 
hunting them down. Indeed, it very 
frequently assists them to an _ honest 
livelihood. But the day has now arrived 


WHEN Scrence Must Step IN. 


What is this Science of Identification ? 
Its principal discoverer is M. Alphonse 
Bertillon, an officer of the Préfecture de 
Police in Paris. His attention was 
directed eleven or twelve years ago to 
the imperfect means of identifying 
criminals afforded by human recollection 
and photography. A mathematical mind 
was brought to bear on the subject. The 
usual official opposition to every novel 
proposition was encountered. The time 
and the. trouble involved were magnified. 
The mass of details, the difficulties of 
search, the expense, were all insisted 
upon by old policemen. But it is not less 
creditable to the ingenuity and persever- 
ance of M. Bertillon, than to the en- 
lightened encouragement he has lately 


IDENTIFICATION OF CRIMINALS. 


VINCENT, C.B., M.P. 


received, that every objection and obstacle 
has been overcome. The Home Office 
Blue Book was the cause of a recent visit 
to M. Bertillon’s office, and it is no dis- 
paragement to the clearness of the report 
to say that I became the more impressed 
thereby with the recommendations of the 
Committee that 


BERTILLONAGE SHOULD BE ESTABLISHED 
IN ENGLAND, 


and not in London alone, but as far as 
possible throughout the country. The 
Record Office in Paris is in close vicinity 
to the House of Detention, to which all 
prisoners are remanded—and _ unfortu- 
nately not under those favourable con- 
ditions established by Sir E. du Cane, to 
prevent the old contaminating the young ; 
to prevent inter-communication between 
offenders; to prevent the blackmailer 
obtaining a knowledge which may be 
subsequently used with evil effect. But 
that is not M. Bertillon's affair. The 
new-comers to the dépdt strip to the 
shirt and in single file pass into his 
office. One by one they give names 
real or imaginary. These are taken 
down on a stiff and handy card. The 
alphabetical registers are searched, and 
if, as is usually the case, they disclose 
nothing, each subject passes into the 
measuring-room. He bares his arms and 
feet. A clerk sits at a desk as ina tailor’s 
shop, and writes according to the instruc- 
tions of the measurer. The subject is 
placed under the standard on the wall, 
great care being taken to prevent trickery. 
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Next comes the span of his arms. The length and width of the right ear 
is then taken. 


The prisoner next stands on his left 
foot on a stool, and leaning his whole 
weight thereon (to prevent his doubling 
his toes under), and grasping the handle 
of a rest in front, its length is taken. 


After that the length of the head is 
measured by the compass, from the base 


of the nose to the furthest point at the 
back, 


Then with a rule the length of the 
middle and little fingers of the left hand 
are gauged ; 
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and lastly, the length of the forearm 
placed flat on a rest. 


The colour of the eyes is next examined 
in seven classes. It sounds difficult, but 
is in reality extremely easy. Finally comes 
the record of any special characteristic of 
the forehead, nose, or ear (of each of 
which there are about twelve definite 
classes), or of any cuts, scars, tattoo 
marks, &c.—not described abruptly as 
such, but with their situation, shape, 
length, and exact distance from one or 
more fixed points about the body. 

The time occupied in all this work, 
and notwithstanding superintendence for 
greater exactitude and including transcrip- 
tion, was exactly five minutes, or not much 
more than a good tailor takes to measure 
for a suit of clothes. 

Photography follows—not fantastic and 
amateur photography, but by cameras 
screwed into the floor, from a chair like- 
wise fixed, taking simultaneously the pro- 
file and the full face, and showing to a 
millimeter, by a scale on the chair, the 
exact height of the sitter. 


THEN AS TO THE RESULT. 


How can the thousands upon thousands 
of records be so classified so as to be 
found readily? Many will have one mem- 
ber of the same size, but the same size 
in all members is practically never met 
with. The smaller the classification, 
the easier the search. Ninety thousand 
descriptive forms are divided into small, 
medium, and large heads of thirty thousand 
each, the medium heads being only from 
185 to 190 millimeters in length. Each 
“length of head” class is next sub- 
divided into three similar classes by 
breadth of head of 10,000 each. Each of 
these three sections next go into three 


others by the length of the middle finger. 
The g0,o00 have now been subdivided 
into twenty-seven sections of 3,300 each. 
They are again divided into three of 1,100 
each by the length of the foot. Again 
they are divided into three by the length 
of the forearm. Then these are divided 
into three heights, and again into two 
classes of sixty each by the length of the 
little finger ; and, lastly, into packets of 
a dozen by the colour of the eye. To 
search the dozen is an easy operation. I 
myself was able with a little help to put 
it toa test. A prisoner came in and gave 
a name which he protested was his own, 
and that he had never been in prison be- 
fore. In four minutes he was measured. 
In twelve minutes a packet was found 
containing the cards of men within the 
same margins of measurement. One was 
soon taken out which fitted him exactly. 
The card stated that there was a small 
cicatrice on the inner side of the wrist. It 
would never have been noticed in England. 
His wrist was turned, and there was the 
scar. A little cut three millimeters long 
was stated to be four millimeters above 
the left breast towards the left armpit, 
and there it was found at once by the 
rule. The prisoner saw that further pro- 
testation was useless. He admitted his 
identity with the previous card, and de- 
clared the latter bore his correct name. 
It showed many previous convictions. 
But the photograph very slightly re- 
sembled him. It would never have been 
picked out by the most intelligent officer. 
With the portrait in one’s hand and the 
original opposite, it was just possible to 
trace a faint resemblance. But nothing 
more. Nor would personal recognition 
have been much more probable through a 
clever disguise. Identity was irrefutably 
established in a quarter of an hour, and it 
is not too much to say that by any other 
means it could not have been done so 
thoroughly, or nearly so cheaply, in three 
weeks or a month, if indeed at all. 


THE TRUE Way TO PREVENT CRIME 


is to discover its hardened perpetrators, 
and remove them from the opportunity of 
doing more wrong. Having had the good 
fortune in 1887 to pass ‘‘ The Probation 
of First Offenders Act,” under which so 
many thousands have in the past seven 
years been saved, as Parliamentary re- 
turns show, from the prison taint for a 
first offence not the product of a criminal 
mind, no one will, | hope, suspect me as 
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being anxious to advance aught which 
will prove an undue hardship in its 
operation. 

But I am convinced that Mr. Secretary 
Asquith’s decision to adopt in this country 
the admirable system—for which the 
world is indebted to M. Bertillon, and who 
therein can find his only reward—is wise. 
There is, moreover, the high and unim- 
peachable authority of one who is at once 
a great lawyer and a great philanthropist 
—Sir Richard Webster. After visiting 


ARCH. 


M. Bertillon’s office, he says: ‘‘It is by 
far the best system I have ever seen or 
heard of, and possesses many remarkable 
safeguards against the possible identifica- 
tion of innocent people for those pre- 
viously convicted.” 

It is highly desirable in these days of 
international crime against the public at 
large that the same measurements should 
be taken and the same classification pre- 
vail in all countries. The omission, for 
instance, of the ‘‘little finger” class will only 
render the classes larger and more diffi- 
cult to search. But indeed the Committee 
itself reports, ‘‘it is desirable for inter- 
national purposes to have the same basis 
of classification in England asin France.” 
Another remarkable and _ satisfactory 
recommendation of the Committee is that 


THE METRIC SCALE 


should be employed. The Millimétre 


declares the report ‘‘ gives exactly the 
degree of accuracy that is required. A 
single number represents each result, 
while ‘twentieth parts of an inch’ give 
awkward and complete figures.” This 
is true, as has often been pointed out, 
and diverts from England to the Continent 
not a few orders from the arsenals and 
factories of Japan, China, and elsewhere 
when something of exact size is required 
to the thousandth part of a meter—no- 
thing more and nothing less. 


WHORL. 


The Committee recommend theadoption 
also of the further check of 


THE FINGER PRINT 


invented by Mr. Francis Galton, F.R.S. 
It consists in taking impressions from the 
bulbs immediately below the tips of the 
fingers and thumbs on paper or card- 
board, by means of printer’s ink, and 
dividing them into three classes known as 
‘*arches, loops, and whorls.” This may 
well be auxiliary to the measurement 
system, if considered sufficiently beyond 
the control of the criminal by varying 
strength of pressure. But again I say it 
would be a vast pity, on international 
grounds, to vary any of the almost certain 
measurements in M. Bertillon’s system, 
which, already adopted in many countries, 
is likely soon to be general throughout 
the globe. 





A DEAL ON 'CHANGE. 


By ROBERT BARR. 


T was in the days when drawing-rooms 

were dark, and filled with bric-a-brac. 

The darkness enabled the half-blinded 

visitor, coming in out of the bright 

light, to knock over gracefully a $200 

vase that had come from Japan to meet 
disaster in New York. 

In a corner of the room was seated, 
in a deep and luxurious arm-chair, a 
most beautiful woman. She was the 
wife of the son of the richest man in 
America; she was young; her husband 
was devotedly fond of her; she was mis- 
tress Of a palace; anything that money 
could buy was hers did she but express 
the wish; but she was weeping softly, 
and had just made up her mind that she 
was the most miserable creature in all the 
land. 

If a stranger had entered the room 
he would first have been impressed by 
the fact that he was looking at the 
prettiest woman he had ever seen; then 
he would have been haunted by the idea 
that he had met her somewhere before. 
If he were a man moving in artistic 
circles he might perhaps remember that 
he had seen her face looking down at him 
from various canvases in picture exhibi- 
tions, and unless he were a stranger to 
the gossip of the country he could hardly 
help recollecting the dreadful fuss the 
papers made, as if it were any business of 
theirs, when young Ed. Druce married 
the artists’ model, celebrated for her 
loveliness. 

Every one has read the story of that 
marriage; goodness knows, the papers 
made the most of it, as is their custom. 
Young Ed., who knew much more of the 
world than did his father, expected stern 
Opposition, and, knowing the unlimited 
power unlimited wealth gave to the old 


man, he did not risk an interview with his 
parent, but eloped with the girl. The 
first inkling old man Druce had of the 
affair was from a vivid sensational ac- 
count of the runaway in an evening 
paper. He was pictured in the paper as 
an implacable father who was at that 
moment searching for the elopers with a 
shot gun. Old Druce had been too often 
the central figure of a journalistic sensa- 
tion to mind what the sheet said. He 
promptly telegraphed all over the country, 
and, getting into communication with his 
son, asked him (electrically) as a favour 
to bring his young wife home, and not 
make a fool of himself. So the Arnant 
pair, much relieved, came back to New 
York. 

Old Druce was a taciturn man, even 
with his only son. He wondered at first 
that the boy should have so misjudged 
him as to suppose he would raise objec- 
tions, no matter whom the lad wished to 
marry. He was bewildered rather than 
enlightened when Ed. told him he feared 
opposition because the girl was poor. 
What difference on earth did shat make ? 
Had he not money enough for all of 
them? If not, was there any trouble in 
adding to their store? Were there not 
railroads to be wrecked ; stockholders to 
be fleeced; Wall Street lambs to be 
shorn? Surely a man married to please 
himself and not to make money. Ed. 
assured the old man that cases had been 
known where a suspicion of mercenary 
motives had hovered around a matri- 
monial alliance, but Druce expressed the 
utmost contempt for such a state of 
things. 

At first Ella had been rather afraid of 
her silent father-in-law, whose very name 
made hundreds tremble and thousands 











curse, but she soon discovered that the 
old man actually stood in awe of her, and 
that his apparent brusqueness was the 
mere awkwardness he felt when in her 
presence. He was anxious to please her, 
and worried himself wondering whether 
there was anything she wanted. 

One day he fumblingly dropped a 
cheque for a million dollars in her lap, 
and, with some nervous confusion, asked 


her to run out, like a good girl, and buy . 


herself something ; if that wasn’t enough, 
she was to call on him for more. The 
girl sprang from her chair and threw her 
arms around his neck, much to the old 
man’s embarrassment, who was not 
accustomed to such a situation. She 
kissed him in spite of himself, allowing 
the cheque to flutter to the floor, the most 
valuable bit of paper floating around 
loose in America that day. 

When he reached his office he sur- 
prised his son. He shook his fist in the 
young fellow’s face, and said sternly— 

‘* Tf you ever say a cross word to that 
little girl, I'll do what I’ve never done 
yet—Il’ll thrash you!” 

The young man laughed. 

‘All right, father. I'll 
thrashing in that case.” 

The old man became almost genial 
whenever he thought of his pretty 
daughter-in-law. ‘‘ My little girl,” he 
always called her. At first, Wall Street 
men said old Druce was getting into his 
dotage, but when a nip came in the 
market and-they found that, as usual, the 
old man was on the right side of the 
fence, they were compelled reluctantly to 
admit, with emptier pockets, that the 
dotage had not yet interfered with the 
financial corner of old Druce’s mind. 

As young Mrs. Druce sat disconsolately 
in her drawing-room, the curtains parted 
gently, and her father-in-law entered 
stealthily, as if he were a thief, which in- 
deed he was, and the very greatest of 
them. Druce had small shifty piercing 
eyes that peered out from under his grey 
bushy eyebrows like two steel sparks. 
He never seemed to be _ looking 
directly at any one, and his eyes 
somehow gave you the idea that they 
were trying to glance back over his 
shoulder, as if he feared pursuit. Some 
said that old Druce was in constant ter- 
ror of assassination, while others held 
that he knew the devil was on his track 
and would ultimately nab him. 

‘‘T pity the devil when that day 
comes,” young Sneed said once when 
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some one had made the usual remark 
about Druce. This echoed the general 
feeling prevalent in Wall Street regarding 
the encounter that was admitted by all te 
be inevitable. 

The old man stopped in the middle of 
the room when he noticed that his 
daughter-in-law was crying. 

‘‘ Dear, dear!” he said, ‘‘ what is the 
matter? Has Edward been saying any- 
thing cross to you?” 

‘*No, papa,” answered the girl. ‘* No- 
body could be kinder to me than Ed. is, 
There is nothing really the matter.” 
Then, to put the truth of her statement 
beyond all question, she began to cry 
afresh. 

The old man sat down beside her, 
taking one handin hisown. ‘* Money?” 
he asked in an eager whisper that seemed 
to say he saw a solution of the difficulty 
if it were financial. 

“Oh dear no. I have all the money, 
and more, that any one can wish.” 

The old man’s countenance fell. If 
money would not remedy the state of 
things, then he was out of his depth. 

‘* Won't you tell me the trouble? Per- 
haps I can suggest—— ” é 

‘It’s nothing you can help in, papa. 
Itis nothing much, any way. The Misses 
Sneed won't call on me, that’s all.” 

The old man knit his brows and 
thoughtfully scratched his chin. 

‘*Won’t call?” he echoed helplessly. 

“No. They think I’m not good enough 
to associate with them, I suppose.” 

The bushy eyebrows came down until 
they almost obscured the eyes, and a 
dangerous light seemed to scintillate out 
from under them. 

“You must be mistaken. Good 
gracious, | am worth ten times what old 
Sneed is. Not good enough? Why, my 
name on a cheque is—-—” 

‘«It isn’t a question of cheques, papa,” 
wailed the girl; “it’s a question of 
society. I was a painter’s model before I 
married Ed., and, no matter how rich I 
am, society won’t have anything to do 
With me.” 

The old man absent-mindedly rubbed 
his chin, which was a habit he had when 
perplexed. He was face to face witha 
problem entirely outside his province. 
Suddenly a happy thought struck him. 

‘‘Those Sneed women!” he said in 
tones of great contempt, ‘‘ what do she 
amount to, anyhow? They’re nothing 
but sour old maids. They never were 
half so pretty as you. Why should you 
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care whether they 
not?” 

‘* They represent society. 
others would.” 

‘‘But society can’t have anything 
against you. Nobody has ever said a 
word against your character, model or no 
model.” 


The girl shook her head hopelessly. 


called on you or 


If they came, 


MILLION DOLLARS IN HER LAP. 


‘Character does not count in society.” 

In this statement she was of course 
absurdly wrong, but she felt bitter at all 
the world. Those who know society are 
well aware that character counts for 
everything within its sacred precincts. 
So the unjust remark should not be set 
down to the discredit of an inexperienced 
girl. 
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“Tl tell you what I’ll do,” cried the 
old man, brightening up. ‘‘I’ll speak to 
Gen. Sneed to-morrow. I'll arrange the 
whole business if five minutes.” 

‘““Do you think that would do any 
good?” asked young Mrs. Druce dubi- 
ously. 

“Good? You bet itll do good! It 
will settle the whole thing. I’ve helped 
Sneed out of a pinch before now, and 
he'll fix up a little matter like that for 
me in no time. [I'll just have a quiet 
talk with the General to-morrow, and 
you'll see the Sneed carriage at the door 
next day at the very latest.” He patted 
her smooth white hand affectionately. 
‘* So don’t you trouble, little girl, about 
trifles, and whenever you want help you 
just tell the old man. He knows a 
thing or two yet, whether it is on Wall 
Street or Fifth Avenue.” 

Sneed was known in New York as the 
General, probably because he had abso- 
lutely no military experience whatever. 
Next to Druce he had the most power in 
the financial world of America, but there 
was a great distance between the first and 
the second. If it came toa deal in which 


the General and all the world stood 
against Druce, the average Wall Street 


man would have bet on Druce against 
the whole combination. Besides this, the 
General had the reputation of being a 
‘* square” man, and that naturally told 
against him, for every one knew that 
Druce was utterly unscrupulous. But if 
Druce and Sneed were known to be to- 
gether in a deal, then the financial world 
of New York ran for shelter. Therefore 
when New York saw old Druce come in 
with the stealthy tread of a two-legged 
leopard and glance furtively around 
the great room, singling out Sneed 
with an almost imperceptible side nod, 
retiring with him into a remote corner 
where more ruin had been concocted than 
on any other spot on earth, and talking 
there eagerly with him, a hush fell on the 
vast assemblage of men, and for the 
moment the financial heart of the nation 
ceased to beat. When they saw Sneed 
take out his notebook, nodding assent 
to whatever proposition Druce was mak- 
ing, a cold shiver ran up the financial 
backbone of New York; the shiver com- 
municated itself to the electric nerve web 
of the world, and storm signals began to 
fly in the monetary centres of London, 
Paris, Berlin, and Vienna. 

Uncertainty paralysed the markets of 
the earth because two old men were hold- 


ing a whispered conversation with a mul- 
titude of men watching them out of the 
corners of their eyes. 

** I'd give half a million to know what 
those two old fiends are concocting,” 
said John P. Buller, the great wheat 
Operator ; and he meant it ; which goes to 
show that a man does not really know 
what he wants, and would be very dis- 
satisfied if he got it. 

‘* Look here, General,” said Druce, ‘‘ ] 
want you to do me a favour.” 

‘* All right,” replied the General. ‘I’m 
with you.” 

‘*It’s about my little girl,” continued 
Druce, rubbing his chin, not knowing 
just how to explain matters in the cold 
financial atmosphere of the place in which 
they found themselves. 

‘*“Oh! About Ed.’s wife,” said Sneed, 
looking puzzled. 

‘Yes. She’s fretting her heart out 
because your two girls won’t call upon 
her. I found her crying about it yester- 
day afternoon.” ; 

‘“Won’t cali?” cried the General, a 
bewildered look coming over his face. 
‘* Haven't they called yet? You see | 
don’t bother much about that sort of 
thing.” 

‘Neither do I. No, they haven't 
called. I don’t suppose they mean any- 
thing by it, but my little girl thinks they 
do, so I said I would speak to you about 
at.” 

** Well, I’m glad you did. 
that the moment I get home. 
shall I tell them to call?” The inno- 
cent old man, little comprehending 
what he was promising, pulled out his 
notebook and pencil, looking inquiringly 
at Druce. 

** Oh, I don’t know. 
convenient for them. I suppose women 
know all about that. My little girl is at 
home most all afternoon, I guess.” 

The two men cordially shook hands, 
and the market instantly collapsed. 

It tovuk three days for the financial 
situation to recover its tone. Druce had 
not been visible, and that was all the 
more ominous. The older operators did 
not relax their caution, because the blow 
had not yet fallen. They shook their 
heads, and said the cyclone would be all 
the worse when it came. 

Old Druce came among them the third 
day, and there was a set look about his lips 
which students of his countenance did not 
like. The situation was complicated by 
the evident fact that the General was 


I'll see to 
What time 


Any time that is 
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trying to avoid him. At last, however, 
this was no longer possible, the two 
men met, and after a word or two they 
walked up and down together. Druce 
appeared to be saying little, and the firm 
set of his lips did not relax, while the 
General talked rapidly and .was seem- 
133. October, 1894. 


BLOWN OPEN, 


ingly making some appeal that was not 
responded to. Stocks instantly went up a 
few points. 

‘*You see, Druce, it's like this,” the 
General was saying, “the women have 
their world, and we have ours. They are, 
in a measure—— ”’ 


G 
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‘* Are they going to call?” 
curtly. 

**Just let me finish what I was about 
to say. Women have their rules of con- 
duct, and we have ; 

‘*Are they going to call?” repeated 
Druce in the same hard tone of voice. 

The General removed his hat and drew 
his handkerchief across his brow and over 
the bald spot on his head. He wished 
himself in any place but where he was, in- 
wardly cursing woman-kind and all their 
silly doings. Bracing up, after removing 
the moisture from his forehead, he took 
on an expostulatory tone. 

‘‘See here, Druce, hang it all, don’t 
shove a man into a corner. Suppose I 
asked you to go to Mrs. Ed. and tell her 
not to fret about trifles, do you suppose 
she wouldn’t, just because you wanted 
her not to? Come now!” 

Druce’s silence encouraged the General 
to take it for assent. 

‘Very well, then. You're a bigger 
man than I am, and if you could do 
nothing with one young woman anxious 
to please you, what do you expect me to 
do with two old maids as set in their ways 
as the Palisades. It’s all dumb nonsense, 
anyhow.” 

Druce remained silent. After an irk- 
some pause the hapless General floun- 
dered on :— 

‘*As I said at first, women have their 
world, and we have ours. Now, Druce, 
you’re a man of solid common sense. 
What would you think if Mrs. Ed. were 
to come here and insist on your buying 
Wabash stock when {you wanted to load 
up with Lake Shore? Look how absurd 
that would be. en well, then; we 
have no more right to interfere with the 
women than they have to interfere with 
us.” 

‘‘If my little girl wanted the whole 
Wabash System I'd buy it for her to- 
morrow,” said Druce with rising anger. 

** Lord! what a slump that would make 
in the market!” cried the General, his 
feeling of discomfort being momentarily 
overcome by the magnificence of Druce’s 
suggestion. ‘* However, all this doesn’t 
need to make any difference in our friend- 
ship. If I can be of any assistance 
financially I shall only be too ‘4 

** Oh, I need your financial assistance !”’ 
sneered Druce. He took his defeat badly. 
However, in a moment or two, he pulled 
himself together and seemed to shake off 
the trouble. 

** What nonsense I am talking,” he said 


asked Druce, 


when he had obtained control of himself. 
‘We all need assistance now and then, 
and none of us know when we may need 
it badly. In fact, there is a little deal | 
intended to speak to you about to-day, 
but this confounded business drove it out 
of my mind. How much Gilt Edged 
security have you in your safe?” 

** About three millions’ worth,” replied 


the General, brightening up, now that they 
were off the thin ice. 

‘* That will be enough for me if we can 
Suppose we adjourn to 
This is too public a place for 


make a dicker. 
your office. 
a talk.” 

They went out together. 

‘*So there is no ill-feeling ?” said the, 
General, as Druce arose to go with the 
securities in his handbag. 

‘*No. But we'll stick strictly to busi- 
ness after this, and leave social questions 
alone. By the way, to show that there is 
no ill-feeling, will you come with me for a 
blow on the sea? Suppose we say Fri- 
day. I have just telegraphed for my 
yacht, and she will leave Newport to- 
night. I'll have some good champagne 
on board.” 

‘*] thought sailors imagined Friday 
was an unlucky day!” 

** My sailors don’t. Will eight o’clock 
be too early for you? Twenty-third Street 
wharf.” 

The General hesitated. Druce was 
wonderfully friendly all of a sudden, and 
he knew enough of him to be just a trifle 
suspicious. But when he_ recollected 
that Druce himself was going, he said, 
‘*Where could a telegram reach us, if it 
were necessary to telegraph ? The market 
is a trifle shaky, and I don’t like being 
out of town all day.” 

‘*The fact that we are both on the 
yacht will steady the market. But 
we can drop in at Long Branch and 
receive despatches if you think it neces- 
sary. 

** All right,” said the General, much 
relieved. ‘‘ I'll meet you at Twenty-third 
Street at eight o'clock Friday morning, 
then.” 

Druce’s yacht, the Seahound, was a 
magnificent steamer, almost as large as 
an Atlantic liner. It was _ currently 
believed in New York that Druce kept 
her for the sole purpose of being able to 
escape in her, should an exasperated 
country ever rise in its might and demand 
his blood. It was rumoured that the 
Seahound was ballasted with bars of solid 
gold and provisioned for a two years’ 
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cruise. Mr. Buller, however, claimed 
that the tendency of nature was to 
revert to original conditions, and that 
some fine morning Druce would hoist the 
black flag, sail away, and become a real 
pirate. 

The great speculator, in a very nautical 
suit, was waiting for the General when he 


drove up, and, the moment he came 
aboard, lines were cast off and the Sea- 
hound steamed slowly down the bay. 
The morning was rather thick, so they 
were obliged to move cautiously, and 
before they reached the bar the fog came 
down so densely that they had to stop, 
while bell rang and whistle blew. They 
G2 
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were held there until it was nearly 
eleven o’clock, but time passed quickly, for 
there were all the morning papers to 
read, neither of the men having had an 
opportunity to look at them before leaving 
the city. 

As the fog cleared away and the en- 
gines began to move, the captain sent 
down and asked Mr. Druce if he would 
come on deck for a moment. The cap- 
tain was a shrewd man, and understood 
his employer. 

‘‘ There’s a tug making for us, sir, sig- 
nalling us to stop. Shall we stop?’ 

Old Druce rubbed his chin thoughtfully, 
and looked over the stern of the yacht. He 
saw a tug, with a banner of black smoke, 
tearing after them, heaping up a ridge of 
white foam ahead of her. Some flags 
fluttered from the single mast in front, 
and she shattered the air with short hoarse 
shrieks of the whistle. 

‘*Can she overtake us?” 

The captain smiled. ‘‘ Nothing in the 
harbour can overtake us, sir.” 

“Very well. Full steam ahead. 
Don’t answer the signals. You did not 


happen to see them, you know?” 
** Quite so, sir,” replied the captain, 


going forward. 

Although the motion of the Seahound’s 
engines could hardly be felt, the tug, in 
spite of all her efforts, did not seem to be 
gaining. When the yacht put on her 
speed the little steamer gradually fell 
farther and farther behind, and at last 
gave up the hopeless chase. When well 
out at sea something went wrong with 
the engines, and there was a second delay 
of some hours. A stop at Long Branch 
was therefore out of the question. 

**T told you Friday was an unlucky 
day,” said the General. 

It was eight o'clock that evening 
before the Seahound stood off from the 
Twenty-third Street wharf. 

**T’ll have to put you ashore in a small 
boat,” said Druce ; ‘‘ you won’t mind that, 
Ihope. The captain is so uncertain 
about the engines that he doesn’t want to 
go nearer shore.” 

‘© Oh, 1 don’t mind in the least. 
night. I’ve had a lovely day.” 

‘*I’m glad you enjoyed it. We will 
take another trip together some time, 
when I hope so many things won’t hap- 
pen as happened to-day.” 

The General saw that his cazriage was 
waiting for him, but the waning light did 
not permit him to recognise his son until 
he was up on dry land once more. The 


Good- 


look on his son’s face appalled the old 
man. 

** My God ! John, what has happened ? ” 

‘*Everything’s happened. Where are 
the securities that were in the safe?” 

‘* Oh, they’re all right,” said his father, 
a feeling of relief coming overhim. Then 
the thought flashed through his mind: 
How did John know they were not in the 
safe? Sneed kept a tight rein on his 
affairs, and no one but himself knew the 
combination that would open the safe. 

‘*How did you know the securities 
were not there?” 

‘* Because I had the safe blown open at 
one o'clock to-day.” 
‘Blown open! 

why ?” 

‘* Step into the carriage, and I'll tell vou 
on the way home. The bottom dropped 
out of everything. All the Sneed stocks 
went down with a run. We sent a tug 
after you, but that old devil had you tight. 
If I could have got at the bonds, I think | 
could have stopped the run. The situa- 
tion might have been saved up to one 
o'clock, but after that, when the Street 
saw we were doing nothing, all creation 
couldn’t have stopped it. Where are the 
bonds ?” 

‘*[ sold them to Druce.” 

‘* What did you get? Cash?” 

“1 took his cheque on the Trust 
National Bank.” 

‘** Did you cash it ? 
cried the young man. 
where is the money?” 

‘*Druce asked me as a favour not to 
present the cheque until to-morrow.” 

The young man made a gesture of 
despair. 

‘*The Trust National went to smash 
to-day at two. We are paupers, father ; 
we haven't a cent left out of the wreck. 
That cheque business is so evidently a 
fraud that but what’s the use of talking. 
Old Druce has the money, and he can buy 
all the law he wants in New York. God! 
I'd like to have a seven seconds’ interview 
with him with a loaded seven-shooter in 
my hand! We'd see how much the law 
would do for him then.” 

General Sneed despondently shook his 
head. 

‘* It’s no use, John,” he said. ‘* We’re in 
the same business ourselves, only this 
time we got the hot end of the poker. 
But he played it low down on me, pre- 
tending to be friendly and all that.’” The 
two men did not speak again until the 
carriage drew up at the brown stone 


For Heaven’s sake, 


Did you cash it?” 
** And if you did, 
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mansion, which earlier in the day Sneed 
would have called his own. Sixteen 
reporters were waiting for them, but the 
old man succeeded in escaping to his 
room, leaving John to battle with the 
newspaper men. 

Next morning the papers were full of 
the news of the panic. They said that 
old Druce had gone in his yacht for a trip 
up the New England coast. They 
deducted from this fact, that, after all, 
Druce might not have had a hand in the 
disaster ; everything was always blamed 
on Druce. Still it was admitted that, 
whoever suffered, the Druce_ stocks 
were all right. They were quite unani- 
mously frank in saying that the Sneeds 
were wiped out, whatever that might 
mean. The General had refused himself 
to all the reporters, while young Sneed 
seemed to be able to do nothing but 
swear. 

Shortiy before noon General Sneed, who 
had. not left the house, received a letter 
brought by a messenger. 

He feverishly tore it open, for he re- 
cognised on the envelope the well-known 
scrawl of the great speculator. 


Dear SNEED (it ran), 


You will see by the papers that 
1 am off on a cruise, but they are as 


wrong as they usually are when they 
speak of me. I learn there was a bit of a 
flutter in the market while we were away 


yesterday, and I am glad to say that my 
brokers, who are sharp men, did me a 
good turn or two. I often wonder why 
these flurries come, but I suppose it is to 
let a man pick up some sound stocks at a 
reasonable rate, if he has the money by 
him. Perhaps they are also sent to 
teach humility to those who might else 
become purse-proud. We are but finite 
creatures, Sneed, here to-day and gone 
to-morrow. How foolish a thing is pride! 
And that reminds me that if your two 
daughters should happen to think as I do 
on the uncertainty of riches, I wish you 
would ask them to call. I have done up 
those securities in a sealed package and 
given the parcel to my daughter-in-law. 
She has no idea what the value of itis, but 
thinks it a little present from me to your 
girls. If, then, they should happen to call, 
she will hand it to them ; if not, I shall use 
the contents to found a college for the pur- 
pose of teaching manners to young women 
whose grandfather used to feed pigs fora 
living, as indeed my own grandfather did. 
Should the ladies happen to like each 
other, I think I can put you on to a deal 
next week that will make up for Friday. 
I like you, Sneed, but you have no head 
for business. Seek my advice oftener. 
Ever Yours, 
DRUCE. 

The Sneed girls called on Mrs. Edward 

Druce. 
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Tue gay Cavalier was a lordly squire, 
And she but a simple maid ; 
His acres half of a goodly shire ; 
He flourished in brave brocade. 
While the maid was prim 
In Puritan trim— 
Her gown of a sombre shade. 


He pinned his faith to the luckless king, 
And she to the Roundhead creed, 
But Love came down on his noiseless wing, 
And piped on his elfin reed. 
"Twas the old romance, 
And he piped a dance 
For the youth and the maid’s good speed. 


They met that night in the fading light 
Beside where her garden grew, 
With blossoms of roses red and white, 
And gillyflowers, pinks, and rue. 
And she curtseyed low, 
To the highborn beau— 
Though the gallant had come to woo. 


He pressed his suit with a courtly grace, 
For the maiden was fair to see, 
And sweet were the lines of her oval face, 
And quaint was her “thou” and “thee.” 
And her whispered “ Yea” 
Made the maid one day 
A lady of high degree. 
J. M. Buttocu. 
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By “Q.,” 


AUTHOR OF ‘' THE DELECTABLE Ducny,” &c. 


AFTER sunset, a Cheap Jack upon the 

Town Quay at Troy kindled the naphtha 

lamps before his caravan, and began to 

address the few idlers there. He had a 

silvery voice, which travelled easily across 

the still harbour towards our boat; and 

a crowd gathered quickly and began to 

point his exhortations with laughter. 

It made a pretty picture altogether : 

moonlight above and around, the looming 

shadow of the caravan, the lights flaring 

on the faces of the bystanders and re- 

flected in the water between us and the 

Quay’s edge, the Cheap Jack’s assistants 

running to and fro with glittering tin 

dish-covers and American or Brummagem 

timepieces, twirling these fascinating 

—_—— pases objects beneath the naphtha jets in a way 

to coax money from all but the entirely 

impecunious. The local tradesman 

mourns. He is accustomed to give credit, and must now stand by and see the ready 

money, that should have discharged his long-standing account, swept into the 

pockets of this winning visitor. But nothing will cure Cornishmen of their passion 

for buying of the Cheap Jack. The other daya fisherman of my acquaintance, who 

has much ado to live and feed his family during the winter, invested a large portion 

of his summer earnings in the following trifles—three silver Geneva watches, one silver 

watch-chain, a cuckoo-clock, a black-and-gold overmantel and a pair of asparagus- 

tongs. And my skipper Cornelius has a story of a friend who bought a gross of elastic 

garters, ‘‘though he’d not so much as a wife of his own, and his old mother hated 

the sight of ’m. She said they hindered the circulation. When her stockings wore 

out at the heel, she’d pull ’em a bit further down so as to get the hole under the flat 

of her foot ; and so on till they was holes all the way. Then she’d go and trust 

Draper —— for a new pair.” With what mingled amiability and deftness inhabitants 

of the Duchy will transfer a responsibility! Thus you may hear a child announce 

that he is going to ‘‘trust” Aunt So-and-so for a ha’porth of sweets—meaning 
that he will coax her to give him credit to that amount. 

A caravan will often stay for a week or more at some village or sma‘l town, and 
then depart, leaving the neighbourhood wofully short of money for months to 
come. At.the same time it should be understood that the proprietor is usually 
an honest tradesman and that his wares stand the test of use. Otherwise his 
periodical visits would be less cordially welcomed. The house beside the caravan on 
the Town Quay was once occupied by Dr. Wolcott—‘' Peter Pindar ’—who no doubt 
in his time was deafened by many of these nightly auctions as he sat in his study and 
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wooed the Muse. Possibly nervous irrita- 
tion sharpened the Doctor’s pen when he 
wrote his famous story of the razors 
‘* made to sell” ; possibly the whole race 
of Cheap Jacks has improved since that 
time. At any rate, those who ply their 
interesting trade in the Duchy to-day can 
be accused of little worse than finding un- 
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nods, but were too deeply occupied for 
speech. One of the Cheap Jack’s assistants 
sat before a small cottage piano on 
the platform of the caravan, and strummed 
for his life. The Cheap Jack himself 
rested an elbow on the cover of the instru- 
ment, and benignly but critically eyed a 
young man who, with bared head and 
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likely purchasers for asparagus-tongs ; and 
in such cases the principle caveat emptor 
undoubtedly holds. 

But we were yet to learn something of 
the secret of the Cheap Jack’s charm. At 
half past ten or thereabouts his exhorta- 
tions ceased ; the mass of his hearers went 
off to bed; and I was about to follow 
their example, when the tinkling of a piano 
sounded from the caravan, and one of the 
remaining idlers stepped out into the glare 
of the naphtha lights, and began to dance 
a hornpipe. ‘‘ I was thinking,” said a voice 
at my elbow—and turning, I recognised 
the boatman, Tobias—‘‘I was thinking 
this would happen ;” and he sighed heavily. 
‘*Do you mean,” I asked, ‘‘ that you 
wish to go ashore and take part in this 
caper?” ‘* There’s one ’pon the Quay 
there . ” The end of Tobias’s sentence 
was an awed whisper. I unloosed the 
dinghy’s painter, and drew her softly in. It 
was certain that Cornelius would disap- 
prove, but Cornelius slept heavily in the 
forecastle. We clambered overboard with- 
Out another word, and Tobias sculled 
me noiselessly to the Quay steps. 

The hornpipers welcomed us with grave 


arms crossed, swayed and bobbed to the 
music, and shook his heels on a little 
patch of sand just below. His was a 
florid, energetic performance; but not, 
as I gathered from the faces of the spec- 
tators, altogether satisfactory. One has 
to learn before setting up to judge horn- 
piping. In that, as in most other arts, 
excellence goes with self-restraint. Tobias 
followed. Nobody pressed him, or even 
asked him, to dance; but obviously he 
was recognised upon Troy Quay as a 
creditable artist, if not an expert. He 
just stepped forward, flung down his cap, 
set his arms akimbo, and began, with a 
face as solemn as a judge’s. To me his 
execution appeared a trifle tame, but that 
was my ignorance again. Well-weighed 
applause rewarded him at the close. He 
withdrew with unembarrassed mien, per- 
spiring brow, and the expression of one 
who knows exactly his own worth and 
allows his estimate to be shaken neither 
by flattery nor censure. The piano still 
tinkled on, and now a Whitby fisherman 
stepped into the lists—a giant of a man 
in high sea-boots, loose ochre-coloured 
smock, and blue tasselled cap. The 
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crowd stared curiously as this ‘‘ foreigner ™ 
seated himself on the steps leading to the 
platform, and began to pull off his boots 
in a manner that meant business. It is 
not often that an East-coast smack finds 
her way into Troy harbour. Such craft 
are better known—and heartily disliked— 
in St. Ives Bay; the reason being that 
the men of St. Ives do not fish on a 
Sunday, whereas the Whitby men have 
no such scruples. Now 
it is hard enough to 
sit ashore and watch 
the sea during a fine 
‘* Sabbath,” but it is 
quite intolerable to sit 
and watch a graceless 
Yorkshire boat taking 
your fish all the while, 
and landing it on your 
own foreshore and 
under your very nose. 
Therefore St. Ives can- 
not away with these 
East-coast men. But 
Troy is a trading-port, 
and welcomes every- 
body, Frenchman, 
Hollander, Norwegian, 
Swede, Russian, Italian 
—though its warmest 
affection is kept for the 
crews of the big Nova 
Scotia barques that lie 
off the jetties often for 
six weeks at a time, 
refitting and victualling 


go 


while they wait for 
their cargoes. 
The Whitby man 


perhaps remembered St. 
Ives. It was clear, at 
any rate, that he asked 
no sympathy from his 
audience, but danced 
for the honour of his 
native county — his 
dark handsome face 
absolutely impassive, 
his broad _ shoulders 
scarcely swaying to 
the measure—a bronze 
statue to the waist, and 
below a dignified har- 
lequin. To dance a 
hornpipe with  stock- 
inged feet is not easy, 
but he danced it in a 
way that made the bystanders hold 
their breath. I am bound to say they 
gave their admiration generously. From 
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Troy to Whitby is a far cry: but 
the highest art has no_ nationality, 


and while the son of Whitby shook 
his feet for the honour of Whitby, the 
men of Troy applauded for the honour of 
hornpiping. At least, I thought so at 
the moment. On reflection, the con- 
sciousness of holding a trump card in 
reserve may have inclined them to this 
generosity, for when the applause ceased 





A GARDEN IN TROY. 


the crowd turned their faces with one 
accord to a corner of the caravan where 
a middle-aged man in black stood looking 
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on in silence from the penumbra of the 
naphtha’s flare. 

He stepped forward promptly, but with 
an almost deprecating modesty of de- 
meanour ; a well-built, fresh-looking man 
of middle age and height ; clean-shaven ; 
with black trousers, open waistcoat, and 
lounging coat, white tie, and an expanse 
of white shirt-front ; a soft hat of black 
felt on his head and neat pumps on his 
feet. Decorum sat upon his features: he 
was a butler. 

He was also an ex-champion of his art. 
It appears that somewhere or other, and 
at regular intervals, hornpiping is re- 
warded with a belt; and such a belt he 
possessed. That he deserved it I have 
no doubt at all. Since I have not the 
pen of Mr. George Meredith, I shall not 
attempt to depict the butler turned cory- 
bant. But it was an impressive spectacle, 
and I am bound to add it left Whitby 
gasping. For myself, at the close of the 
performance, I could find no words but 
‘Oh, Cithaeron!” And in truth the scene 
had about it something of the true 
Bacchic—the moonlight, the caravan, the 
warm sea wind, the torches, and the 
solemn dancing :- 


But I, Ulysses, 

Sitting on the warm steps, 
Looking over the valley, 

All day long, have seen, 

Without pain, without labour, 
Sometimes a wild-hair’d Maenad-— 
Sometimes a Faun with torches — 
And sometimes, for a moment, 
Passing through the dark stems 
Flowing-robed, the beloved, 

The desired, the divine 

Beloved Iacchus. 


Il. 


They are fond of dancing in the Duchy. 
This might be guessed by any visitor 
who happened to be staying in Helston 
on Flora-day (May 1oth), and there at 
high noon to behold all manner of black- 
coated, tall-hatted burgesses take arms 
and, as if pursued by gadflies, caper up 
and down the public street—in at the 
front doors and out at the back, ringing 
every bell, knocking at every knocker, 
sometimes making the circuit of a garden 
or plunging intoacellar. But this Flora, 
or Furry, dance is about the only survival 
among purely Cornish dances. The 
‘*Letterpooch” is gone, and in country 
barns they now walk through a set of 
Quadrilles or Lancers in the pauses of the 
round dancing. One of these days, I 
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suppose, our eyes will be opened, and we 
shall revive in England—if they be not 
clean perished by that time, and forgotten 
—some of the stately and beautiful old 
country-dances, such asthe 7riumph. As 
well as I remember, a certain family like- 
ness pervaded all these antiques. But it 
was the likeness of a well-bred family. 
Among them all you will find nothing to 
compare with the tortuous foolishness of 
the Quadrilles as commonly practised. 

Tobias has a story of a Wendron man 
who attended Helston Flora, and staying 
until the big ball was in full swing at the 
Angel Hotel, happened to see, for the first 
time in his life, a number of ladies and 
gentlemen dancing the Lancers. . “It 
took his fancy so, that when he got home, 
pretty well after midnight, nothing would 
do for ’n till he’d got the missis an’ all 
the family—-seventeen orn, counting the 
babby—out ‘pon the planchin’ in their 
night-clothes, practising the Grand Chain. 
He couldn’ mind how the music went ; 
so he set ’em all to sing 


Out of my stony griefs 
Bethel I'll raise 


to mark time. The babby couldn’ dance 
o’ course, so they stuck ’en down in the 
middle o’ the floor, like a ninepin; and 
the poor cheeld worked his eyes round 
and round so quick, trying to follow his 
mammy, that he grew up cross-sighted 
from that night forr’ad.” 

A year or two back, at a barn-dance 
held not very far from Troy, the parents 
of a certain young farmer were very 
anxious that he should make a formal 
offer of his hand and heart to a girl who 
had been spending the Christmas holidays 
in the neighbourhood. She had a little 
money of her own, good looks, and plenty 
of stature; indeed, she was ‘‘rather an 
out size,” as they say in the Duchy, and 
weighed something over eleven stone, no 
doubt. The suitor was not backward to 
ask her for the first three dances. Then 
he returned, perspiring profusely, and 
dropped on to the bench beside his father, 
declaring :— 

**] bain’t a-goin’ to marry that gel!” 

**Don’t-ee tell me that, or I shall 
die!” 

‘*]T bain’t a-goin’ to marry her, and 
what’s more, I won’t dance another turn 
with her.” 

‘* Dear me, and hev it come to that so 
sudden? And what’s your trumpery 
(temporary) unaisiness ? ” 
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‘** You just go for yerself and ax her to 
dance.” 

So the father went off, and returned 
after a while, perspiring no less copiously 
than his son. 

‘* Well, my boy,” he said, as he mopped 
his brow, ‘‘ matterimony ’s a thing I never 
will interfere with. Take the gel, or 
lave her—you must plaze yerself; but 
if you ax me, I’m fain of confess that she 
do hang a bit back in the breechin’.” 


iil. 


Est in secessu longo locus : insula portum 


Efficit objectu laterum, quibus omnis ab alto 
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It is the harbour, not of men’s experience 
but of their aspiration—‘‘ the haven where 
they would be ”—and the pattern of it (in 
Plato’s phrase) is laid up somewhere in 
heaven. One hears of delicate an- 
chorages in the South Pacific ; but, as far 
as I can make out, there is always a 
barrier-reef to handle before exploring 
their tranquil waters ; and an experience 
of the European coast-line degrades your 
notion of a harbour to a trickle of water 
meandering among shoals, bars, mud- 
banks, minatory buoys and raucous pilots, 
and ending up with a town and an offen- 
sive smell. 

Now what I claim for Troy Harbour is 


A BIT OF OLD TROY. 


Frangitur inque sinus scindit sese unda reductos. 

Hinc atque hinc vastae rupes geminique 
minantur 

In coelum scopuli + quorum sub vertice late 

Aequora tuta silent : tum silvis scena coruscis 

Desuper, horrentique atrum nemus_ imminet 
umbra. 

Fronte sub adversa scopulis pendentibus antrum 

Intus aquae dulces, vivoque sedilia saxo ; 

Nympharum domus. Hic fessas non vincula 
naves 

Ulla tenent ; unco non alligat ancora morsu. 


I suppose that in all the world there is 
no such harbour as this of Virgil’s fancy. 


simply this : that for its size it approaches 
more closely than any other in England 
to the ideal harbour. Dartmouth is the 
only possible exception : its scenery, we 
may grant at once, is more theatrical, its 
coast higher and more abrupt, its vegeta- 
tion richer. But as a yacht’s captain 
once put it (and certainly any one who 
has much experience of small boat-sailing 
will bear him out), ‘it’s a humbugging 
place to get into, and a humbugging 
place to get out of.” In making the 
entrance to Troy, on the other hand, you 
have neither shoal nor confusing current. 
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You may have a pilot if you wish, but as 
there is no danger beyond what is visible 
a pilot is not required. The rocks are 
bold, and there is deep water close along- 


THE GREY WALLS OF THE TOWN. 


side them ; and a vessel may run in at 
low ebb in the spring tides and anchor in 


three fathoms of water. Nay, suppose 
her embayed between the Rame and Dod- 
man with a stiff gale blowing from the 
South, she may run in here with perfect 
safety, though she have neither cable nor 
anchor ; either beaching herself on the 
soft mud abreast of the town, to float 
again when the tide rises, or holding on 
until she gains the deep smooth water of 
the river, and the shelter of its tall 
banks. 

The grey walls of the town rise straight 
from this lake, which sucks their 
crevices continually as it rises and falls— 
eighteen feet at the spring-tides, eight 


only in the slackest of the neaps. And 
the inhabitant has only to open his quay- 
door, and climb down a ladder, to be in his 
boat and afloat. A novelist—for the mo- 
ment I forget his name 
—once expressed his 
wonder at the number 
of folk about the world 
who seem to get their 
subsistence entirely by 
watching _ tidal-water. 
Certainly it hasa spell, 
especially if it runs by 
your very door; and 
this spell is heavy upon 
the people of Troy. 
The women break off 
their housework a 
dozen times a day to 
ean over their garden- 
walls and watch it; 
the children tumble 
about in boats almost 
before they can walk, 
yet never come to 
harm; at close of day 
the tradesmen put up 
their shutters, and the 
mechanics drop their 
tools and take to the 
water like ducks, some 
bathing, others skim- 
ming about the har- 
bour in sailing-boats, 
others racing small 
model yachts, others 
rowing their families 
leisurely to and fro in 
the twilight. To them 
the world breathes in 
the rise and fall of the 
tide, and they cannot 
keep away from it. Now 
and then a young man 
sets off to seek his luck at an office desk or 
behind a shop counter in some inland town ; 
but either he will be back again very soon 
—the more usual case—or he must fight 
his way through much unhappiness. Sup- 
pose him to hold out, and in time marry 
and settle in the town of his adoption. 
You will find him, when his annual holiday 
comes round, still constant to Troy, still 
for one fortnight in the year harking 
back to the old charm; haunting the 
streets and quays with wistful eyes, trying 
pathetically to communicate his enthu- 
siasm to his wife and family. Zhey can 
feel no magic in tidal water. They prob- 
ably find the place more than a little dull. 
I have known Troy for many years now ; 
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but have never heard a native, man or 
woman, complain that Troy is dull. 

Two ferry-boats ply between Troy and 
the opposite shore, and the talk and 
laughter in each is almost continuous. 
All the gossip of the town is exchanged 
there, and every vessel recognised and 
discussed, with her history and _pro- 
spects, as she moves up and down the 
river. Staid matrons will sometimes take 
their seats, lay down a sixpence, and 
demand to be rowed across and back, 
across and back, until that sum is ex- 
hausted. They have no business on the 
far side, nor do they wish to land; but 
simply to sit and feel the water beneath 


THE FERRY, 
them, and listen to the chatter. An epi- 
demic of whooping-cough is a great oppor- 
tunity. Nothing is better for a child in 
the early stages of recovery than an hour 
or two spent upon the salt water: and 
upon this excuse you will find the ferry- 
boat packed at times with convalescent 
babes, and mothers in the full tide of social 
enjoyment. 

Conversation at the ferry is always 
marked by extreme frankness. The morn- 
ing after our arrival, I crossed with a party 
of Naval Reserve men, bound for artillery 
practice. One of these was obviously a 
stranger to the port of Troy. Said a 
young mason in the stern-sheets, after 
regarding him for half a minute— 

‘** You’m new to this place.” 


The stranger nodded, and began to cut 
up tobacco. 

‘*T thought I hadn’ seen yer face 
before. Tidn’ a face, either, to forgit in 
a hurry. And where may you 
from?” 

** Port Isaac.” 

‘‘Aw. So they’ve been catchin’ fish 
there lately.” 

‘* How did ‘ee knaw that?” 

‘*Why, most times you ax a man 0’ 
your parish where he comes from, an’ he 
says ‘ Portissick,’ or ‘ P’tissick ’"—short as 
that. But let ’em get a brave haul of 
pilchards once in a way, and ’tis ‘ Port 
/-saac’ at once.” 


come 


LOOKING TOWARDS TROY 


I may mention that, though courteous 
as a rule, inhabitants of the Duchy are 
unusually quick to detect and resent, or 
at least ridicule, any unwarrantable social 
pretensions. 

‘‘Have ’ee seen the new 
Fortnight’s watch-guard? It 
every way he turns.” 

‘‘Iss, my son. I reckon he’s like a 
snail—carries all his belongin’s about with 
’en.” 


Johnny 
flashes 


IV. 


Soon 


Troy has a past of some dignity. 
after the Conquest the monks of Tyward- 
reath opened a trade here with Normandy, 
exporting the produce of their priory as 
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ACROSS THE FERRY. 


well as the ore raised in the mining 
country behind it, and employing for this 
purpose the ships that belonged to and 
traded for the Abbey of St. Bergieux and 
Bacchus. This trade had a two-edged 
profit, so to speak ; for the ships returned 
with Norman goods in demand upon this 
side. Pretty soon the market attracted 
a number of foreigners, who settled here, 
built ships, and formed themselves into 
trading guilds. Their vessels were at the 
service of the king whenever he needed 
them, and in return, instead of paying 
them, the king allowed them to keep what- 
ever vessels and plunder they captured. 
The result might have been foreseen. 
In a very short time these foreigners 
developed into thoroughgoing pirates, 
with a small fleet at their command, as 
dangerous to the king’s own ships as to 
his enemy’s. To protect the native trade, 


the Crown (in 
1154) gave Troy 
a charter, and 
made it a 
municipal _cor- 
poration, govern- 
ed by burghers. 
The foreigners 
had now to con- 
form to the 
borough rules or 
fight for their 
existence. The 
town won; the 
vessels that re- 
fused to conform 
were added by 
capture; and at 
the beginning of 
the next century 
Troy had forty 
large ships run- 
ning under her 
flag. 

The Crown 
profited unexpec- 
tedly by its con- 
cession of this 
charter. When 
Simon de Mont- 
fort rebelled, he 
took with him 
all the Cinque 
Ports except 
Portsmouth; and 
the men of Win- 
chelsea destroy- 
ed Portsmouth 
by his orders. 
It was a pretty 

triumph for the men of Troy, when 
the king’s son Edward sought their 
help, to put their fleet of forty sail at his 
disposal (the whole Cinque Ports fleet 
numbered but fifty sail), and then, single- 
handed, to beat the enemy at Winchelsea. 
For this action, which undoubtedly saved 
the Crown, they were allowed to take 
away the Winchelsea Chain, and become 
a Cinque Port in its stead. In due time 
Winchelsea was given a new Cinque-Port 
charter ; but the Troy ‘‘ gallants” would 
never acknowledge it. On one occasion, 
as the Trojan fleet came sailing by on its 
way home from a descent upon the French 
coast, the Winchelsea men sallied out to 
enforce a proper recognition of their 
recovered dignity, and a pretty set-to took 
place. In the end the assailants had to 
retire, sore-headed, to their harbour, while 
the Trojans pursued their way smiling. 
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We are now in the heyday of Troy’s 
good fortune, and she seems to have made 
money wherever her fleet went. It was 
one Nicholas, ‘‘sonne to a widow neere 
Troy,” who defeated and killed the great 
Genoese pirate, as the ballad tells :-— 

As it fell on a holy day 

And upon a holy tide a, 
John Dory brought him an ambling nag, 
To Paris for to ride a. 
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And when John Dory to Paris was come, 
A little before the gate a, 

John Dory was fitted, the porter was witted, 
To let him in thereat a. 


The first man that John Dory did meet, 
Was good King John of France a; 

John Dory could well of his courtesie, 
But fell down in a trance a. 


A pardon, a pardon, my liege and king, 
For my merry men and 
for me a! 
And all the churls in 
merry Engiand 
I’ll bring them bound to 
thee a. 


Now Nichol was then a 
Cornishman, 
A little beside Bohyde 
a; 
He manned him forth a 
goodly bark, 


With fifty good oars of 
a side a. 


Run up, my boy, into the 
main top, 
And _ look what 
cans’t spy a; 
Who ho! who ho! a good 
ship do I see, 
I trow it be John 
Dory a. 


They hoist their sails both 
top and top, 
The mizen and all was 
tried a, 
And every man stood to 
his lot 
Whatever 
tide a. 


The roaring cannons then 
were plied, 

And_ dub-a-dub 

the drum a, 
braying trumpets 

loud they cried 

To courage both 
and some a. 


The grappling hooks were 
brought at length, 
The brown bill and 
the sword a ; 
John Dory at length, for all his strength, 
Was clapt fast under board a. 


Another Nicholas—Nicholas Kirriel— 


thou 


should _be- 


went 
The 
all 
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was the Troy Commander in 1347, when 
Edward III. besieged Calais and block. 
aded it with a fleet of 7oo sail. To this 
fleet Troy contributed no fewer than forty. 
seven ships and 770 mariners, a larger 
number than any other port in the king- 
dom. The list is given by Hakluyt from 
a roll in the king’s wardrobe, and Char- 
nock has corrected it from another MS, 
roll in the library of the Dean and 
Chapter of Canterbury. The propor- 
tionate contributions of some of the ports 
read oddly nowadays. London sent 
twenty-five ships, Portsmouth five, Mar- 
gate twenty, Bristol twenty-two, Cardiff 
and Swansea one apiece, Yarmouth forty- 
three (thus running Troy close). The 
Mersey could provide no more than one, 
Some considerable fortunes were made 


THE LUGGER INN. 


in Troy by this expedition ; and as long 
as the French wars continued, the town 
waxed rich. Her men were in the fun at 
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Crecy, and combined business with plea- 
sure in the Five Weeks’ Expedition, in 
which five hundred French villages were 
burnt and plundered. But when the 


THE SPELL OF TIDAL WATER. 


peace came, what were these enterprising 


seamen to do? Clearly to return to the 
milder paths of commerce were not only 
to starve (comparatively), but to go back 
on the habits of a lifetime. They, there- 
fore, continued to plunder the French 
coast, quite as if nothing had happened ; 
and committed other piracies even less 
excusable. To check them, the French 
fitted out an expedition, descended on 
Troy by night, and sacked it. This was 
the first reproof, and it was not taken. 
Very soon we find the ‘gallants” as 
active as ever, being particularly en- 
couraged in their wickedness by Warwick, 
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133- 


the king-maker and Lord High Admiral, 

whose badge—‘‘the ragged staff”—yet 

adorns the traceries on Troy Church tower. 

Upon Edward IV.’s accession pursui- 
vants were sent 
down to forbid 
further piracies. 
The _ gallants, 
humorous after 
the somewhat 
crude fashion of 
those times, slit 
their ears, and 
sent them back 
to London. Ed- 
ward lost his 
temper at this; 
and the conse- 
quence was that 
Troy lost her 
Cinque Port 
rights, and had 
quite a large 
number of her 
most prominent 
citizens hung for 
pirates. From 
that time the 
naval exploits of 
her sons have 
been conceived 
and __ performed 
with more re- 
gard to the gen- 
eral interests of 
the nation. 


Ne 


"Tis hard, 

too,” said Cor- 

nelius, ‘‘for a 

man to reach 

middle - life with 

cheerfulness and 

content, and then to find out he’s 
been doin’ wrong all the time. Even 
if it’s been robbin’ your naybours, ’tis 
hard to turn an’ take up wi’ something 
else at the age o’ fifty. There was an old 
chap down to Gorran—Cap’n Billy Benny 
—that owned a ketch and did a little 
trade on his own account between Ply- 
mouth and one o’ the French ports— 
Havre, I think ’twas. Honest trade, you 
understand ; cargo paid for, and customs 
cleared at Plymouth ; all above board and 
innocent as you plaze. The only thing 
the old chap smuggled regular was tea—- 
the very best tea money could buy, and 


H. 
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all concealed about his pusson. He’da 
cotton bag in the crown of his hat—al- 
ways wore a gaff-tops’l ashore, rain or 
shine ; cotton stays, piped so as to make 
a ring of tubes or pockets all round his 
body—say eighteen pockets, each holdin’ 
a ha’af-pound; then a sort of dress-im- 
prover, that would take about eight pound; 
and a pair o’ drawers holdin’ sixteen 
pound at the very least. The old man 
would step ashore with from thirty to 
forty pound o’ teauponhim. Well, when 
he was risin’ sixty, he got converted an’ 
gave up smugglin’; but the funny part 
was that he had to go on wearin’ all these 
contraptions—never had a moment’s com- 
fort if he left em off. He used ’em for 
carryin’ his prayer- and hemn-books to 
and from Meetin’, and ’twas as good as a 
play sometimes to see the leader waitin’ 
to pitch the note, while Cap’n Billy 
fumbled about—he got very shaky to- 
wards the end—to fish out Wesley’s 
hemns from the back of his trowsers.” 

An equaily striking story of human 
frailty is given by Miss Courtney, of Pen- 
zance, in one of her contributions to the 
Folk Lore Society’s Journals: ‘‘ Jimmy 
Treglown, a noted poacher in the western 
end of the Duchy, became converted at a 
revival-meeting. One Sunday morning, 
soon after, he was tempted by the devil in 
the form of a beautiful hare. Jimmy said, 
‘There thee art, my dear; but I waan’t 
tooch thee on a Sunday—nor yet on a 
weeky day, for that matter.’ He walked 
forward briskly for a few paces, and then, 
like Lot’s wife, he was tempted to look 
behind him. Alas! ‘There she was in 
her seat, looking lovely. I tooked up a 
stone and dabbed at her. Away she 
runned, and fare-ee well, religion. Mine 
runned away with her. I went home, and 
never went to class no more. You see it 
was the devil, and seemin’ to me I heard 
’un laughand say, ‘‘ Ah, ah! Jimmy boy, 
I had thee on the hip then. Thee must 
confess thee’s had a fair fall.” So I gave 
in, and never went nigh the ‘‘ people” 
(Wesleyans) no more. Nobody should 
fire at hares of this sort except with a 
silver bullet : they often appear as white, 
but the devil knawed I couldn’t be fooled 
with a white ’un.’” 

‘* Nothing,” Miss Courtney continues, 
‘fis too ridiculous to be told of hares. 
Another old man from St. Just once recited 
this anecdote in our kitchen, and from his 
grave manner evidently expected it to be 
believed: ‘I was out walking,’ he said, 
‘one Sunday morning, when I saw a hare 


in a field which I longed to have; so I 
shied a bit of codgy wax (cobbler’s wax), 
the only thing I had in my pocket, at ’un, 
when he ran away. What was my sur- 
prise on getting over the stile to see two 
hares in the next field face to face. The 
codgy wax had stuck to the nose of the 
first, and he in his fright had runned 
against the other, and was holden ’un fast, 
too. So I quietly broke the necks of 
both, and carr’d ’em home.’ ” 

‘* That puts me in mind,” said Tobias, 
‘‘of a dialect (dialogue) I was put up to 
speak one time when I was a tiny tacker, 





THE DOCTOR’S DOOR. 


at the Sunday-school Anniversary. Me 
and another boy took shares in it—’twas 
about the wickedness of Sabbath-breakin’ 
—and they gave me all the blackguardism 
to speak ; I suppose because they thoft it 
suited me. Reuby Andrews—that was 
the name of t’other nipper—had all the 
goodtalk. He began like this: ‘Where 
hast-a been this Sabbath mornin’, wi? thy rat- 
ment torn an’ thy hair all shed into thy eyes?’ 
Says I, ‘ A-coursin’ of the squirrel.’ Says 
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he, ‘I do account thee unhallowed. Thou rioter, 
art-a not ashamed?’ ‘ No,’ says I, ‘for J 
do not altogether believe in religious observ- 
ances,'—likely talk, that, to put into a 
cheeld’s mouth. ‘ / do perceive,’ said Reuby, 
‘ thou art in the way of perdition. Come, sit 
thee down upon yonder moss-grown trunk, an’ 
lev us rayson it out.’ 1 forgit how it went 
on, but I know I got the worst of it.” 
This reminiscence spurred on Cornelius 
to the story of a local preacher who gave 
out the text ‘‘ Man heapeth up riches, and 
cannot tell who shall gather them.” He 
said, ‘‘ Man heapeth up riches, and cannot 
tell who shall gather ’em. He heapeth 
them up, brethren—you may almost say he 
pileth them—but when you come to ax ’n 
who shall gather ’em, he cannot tell. It 
may be a zeccond cousin for all he 


knows. But still he goes on a-heapin’ 
’em up and a-heapin’ ’em up and 
. a-heapin’ ’em up.  Peradventure he 


maketh his will, leavin’ all he hath to 
you an’ me. And that there zeccond 
cousin sitteth at a distance, grizzlin’ in 
his beard an’ flickerin’ with his tongue ; 
and in the end thereof he taketh the case 
up, even to Bodmin; and the jedge saith 
consarnin’ it, ‘Why, the chap must ha’ 
been a born fool, to go a-heapin’ it up 
like this for a passel o’ strangers! ’Tis 
a plain case 0’ compliment-us (on compos 
mentis): better give the lot to the zeccond 


cousin.’ Verdick accordin’.”’ 


VI. 


The next morning (Sunday) I rowed 
ashore early, and breakfasted at the hotel. 
A family from Birmingham sat round the 
next table, and discussed plans for Sunday 
observance. They learnt from the waiter 
that the town contained a parish church 
and three Nonconformist chapels. At 
length the donus paterfamilias came to a 
resolution. ‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘as a rule 
I’m all for the Bible Christians ; but since 
we have found our way to these parts I 
don’t think we ought to miss our chance 
of attending the parish church and hearing 
the service read in the fine old Cornish 
language.” 

Had the reformers of our national 
religion, in Edward VI.’s time, provided 
for Cornwall a liturgy in ‘‘the fine old 
Cornish language,” the history of our 
Duchy during the next two hundred years 
might have been afar happier one. It 
was all very well for the rest of England 
to have their prayers put into English ; 


but the majority of Cornishmen did not 
understand English. With the Latin mass 
they were fairly familiar ; but the English 
liturgy, imposed in 1549, thrust them 
rudely back upon the _ unintelligible. 
Arundell’s rebellion in the summer of that 
year, when 10,000 Cornishmen crossed 
the Tamar and besieged Exeter, was but 
a wild protest against this real injustice. 
It was stamped out in much blood, and 
the Duchy sank into a religious chaos of 
which no sufficient description has ever 
yet been given. The darkness lasted till 
Wesley came. ‘‘ It would be impossible,” 
writes Mr. Matthews in his History of St. 
Jves, ‘‘to overrate the results of Wesley’s 
preaching in Cornwall, the inhabitants of 
which, from a careless people whose only 
religion was a curious mixture of the 
remains of Catholicism with the yet more 
ancient vestiges of Celtic paganism, 
became a sober, Bible-reading folk. .. . 
The rise of Methodism was the signal for 
the final disappearance of the old Celtic 
beliefs in witchcraft, fairies, and other 
relics of Druidism, and will be admitted, 
by both the friends and foes of Puritanism, 
to have been the crowning of the move- 
ment commenced by the Reformers in the 
sixteenth century. To Methodism, un- 
doubtedly, we owe it that, along with the 
poetic and lovable forms of old-world 
misbeliefs and practices, Cornwall has 
thrown off those formerly universal evils 
—smuggling, wrecking, and drunken- 
ness.” 

If you follow up the sound of six 
silver-tongued bells that floats down the 
waters of Pont Pyll, you will come in a 
hollow of the hills upon a small, dilapi- 
dated church still bearing the stigmata 
of that dark interval, and haunted by 
memories of it. In its furniture, faded 
splendour jostles with almost inconceiv- 
able shabbiness. The eastern window is 
just a sashful of square panes fitted into 
the perpendicular mouldings. Close by, 
in the south aisle, is the seat—wonderfully 
carved and emblazoned—that once be- 
longed to Charles, Lord Mohun—the 
‘* bloody Mohun” of Thackeray’s Esmond. 
Probably he used it but little; and when 
he perished, in 1712, in his duel with the 
Duke of Hamilton, his widow sold the 
right to sit here, together with some fine 
properties in the neighbourhood, to 
Governor Pitt, of Madras, who owned 
the big Pitt diamond. The pew still 
preserves (to use Carlyle’s phrase) a 
‘*blackguard quality air” in fine contrast 
with its neighbours. The rule seems to 
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have been that, when a parishioner wanted 
a seat,he took any wood he chose, cut and 
joined it into any shape he pleased, daubed 
it with the paint that took his fancy, and 
stuck it down in the spot he found most 
convenient. Behind these variegated 
hutches come rows of humbler benches 
with seats as wide as a tight-rope, and 
carved ends worth a day’s journey only 
tosee. Arough gallery, painted with blue 
of the shade known as ‘‘ ultra-marine,” 
climbs from the floor to the middle of the 


REVISITED. 


thanks to the County of Cornwall for its 
unselfish devotion, still hangs in Troy 
church. ‘*‘ Home of lost causes, and for- 
saken beliefs and unpopular names, and 
impossible loyalties!’”” We may almost 
apply Matthew Arnold’s immortal in- 
vocation of Oxford to the Cornwall of 
those two inarticulate centuries. Mr, 
Stevenson, in the story of his famous but 
doleful journey ‘‘ across the plains” in 
1879, tells us: ‘*‘ There were no emi- 
grants direct from Europe—save one 


MOHUN’S CHURCH. 


western window, and under it is a sort 
of henhouse, unpaved, where the sexton 
keeps his tools, and where the parish 
stocks lie rotting. The whole edifice is 
canted down-hill at an alarming angle, 
and I am happy to say that restoration 
has been pronounced impossible. Until it 
subsides in ruins, nothing will mar this 
compendium of the past of the Established 
Church in Cornwall. 

It was at Hall, the Mohuns’ house hard 
by—a farm now occupies its site, and its 
pretty chapel serves for a cow-byre—that 
Charles I. received the surrender of Lord 
Essex’s army, here in Troy—almost the 
last royalist success of the war. The old 
wooden board, with the king’s letter of 


German family and a knot of Cornish 
miners, who kept grimly by themselves, 
one reading the New Testament all day 
long through steel spectacles, the rest } 
discussing privately the secrets of their 


old-world mysterious race. Lady Hester 
Stanhope believed she could make some- 
thing great of the Cornish ; for my part, 
I can make nothing of them at all. A 
division of races, older and more original 
than that of Babel, keeps this close 
esoteric family apart from neighbouring 
Englishmen. Not even a Red Indian 
seems more foreign in my eyes.” Well, 
we have our peculiarities. It remains to 
be seen how long they will survive the 
incursion of the tourist. 








